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The  American  college  was  planted  on  virgin  soil.  True,  a 
large  number  of  the  first  to  arrive  on  these  shores  had  been 
educated  in  English  and  European  universities.  The  ratio  of 
these  men  to  the  whole  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the  col¬ 
lege  educated  men  today  to  our  sixty-eight  millions  of  people. 
They  brought  with  them  their  traditions  and  yet  produced  a 
unique  institution.  The  king  might  charter  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
William  and  Mary,  or  the  colony,  as  in  that  of  Harvard;  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope  was  not  necessary.  The  religious  sentiment 
acted,  not  through  the  decree  of  a  pontiff,  but  through  its  own 
influence  upon  individual  minds.  There  were  definite  civil  pro¬ 
visions  and  guarantees. 

The  idea  of  grade,  so  long  marked  by  the  form  of  the  quad- 
rivium  and  the  trivium,  took  form  in  the  colonial  enactments,  first 
in  Massachusetts,  making  mandatory  the  duty  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  enforced  by  the  selectmen  of  every  town  and  the  masters  of 
families ;  and  then,  second,  requiring  an  elementary  school  where 
there  were  fifty  householders;  and,  thi.d,  where  there  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  families  a  grammar  school  where  youth  could  fit  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  which  had  already  been  provided  at  Cambridge.  How 
clearly  or  consciously  all  this  was  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  great  empire  northwest  of  the  Ohio  it  is  not  given 
any  one  to  say.  But  there  are  significant  facts,  full  of  suggestion. 
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We  see  how  mysteriously  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
became  possessed  of  information  which  so  convinced  them  of  the 
j)urpose  of  France  and  Spain  to  dei)rive  the  American  government 
of  this  vast  region,  that  the}'  disolnjyed  the  resolution  of  Congress 
to  consult  from  first  to  last  with  the  French  authorities,  and 
secretly  made  a  provisional  treaty  with  England,  rendering  sure 
their  title  before  communicating  their  action  to  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  or  making  public  the  announcement  of  the  result.  ■  Then,  we 
see  how  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  feebleness  struggled  over 
all  questions  touching  this  domain.  It  could  not  agree  to  exclude 
slavery,  or  [)rovide  for.  states,  or  a  definite  form  of  government. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  able  to  harmonize  upon  a  provision  pre- 
j)aratory  to  a  sale  of  lands  by  providing  for  surveys  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1785.  With  what  interest  may  we  study  the  play  of  the 
motives,  when  a  l)ody  of  officers  of  the  war  of  independence  united 
and  offered  to  bike  certain  amounts  of  these  lands  for  the  unpaid 
scrip  they  held  against  the  government  for  their  j)atriotic  services. 
How  prominent  the  desire  to  relieve  the  national  treasury  and  to 
guard  against  Indian  invasions  the  whole  frontier  by  a  new  line  of 
settlements!  How  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of  these  sulxudi- 
nate  and  yet  important  considerations,  the  committee  charged  with 
formulating  action  should  ask  for  a  memorandum  of  points  from 
the  agent  of  this  so-called  Ohio  Company,  made  up  chiefly  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  officers  and  soldiers  !  I  low  significant  that  these  patriotic 
j)urcluisers  had  made  as  a  condition  pre-reciuisite  to  the  i)urchase, 
that  there  should  lie  a  form  of  government  guaranteed  before  they 
closed  the  compact  or  set  foot  on  the  soil,  agreeable  to  their  ideas 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty !  And,  gathering  into  view  all  the 
noble  men  of  the  period,  who  could  have  licen  found  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  better  fitted  to  embody  in  that  memorandum  all  the  l)est 
conceptions  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  great  states,  tlian 
Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  graduate  of  Yale,  once  a  merchant, 
qualified  as  a  lawyer,  educated  as  a  clergyman,  chaplain  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  prominent  as  a  scientist,  a  very  Ren  Franklin  in 
science,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy.  With  what  satisfaction  do 
we  read  that  on  his  return  from  Philadelphia  he  found  the  ordi¬ 
nance  had  passed  with  his  memorandum  substantially  embodied 
therein.  Here  was  the  doctrine  of  education  and  morality  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  state,  here  was  the  grant  of  land  for  common  schools 
and  for  the  university  a  national  act,  as  Webster  has  said,  in  the 
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form  of  a  constitutional  compact  making  provision  for  a  grade  of 
instruction  from  the  first  steps  in  learning  to  the  highest. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  May¬ 
flower,  and  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  met  in  Boston  the 
eighth  of  Septeml)er,  and  passed  an  act  appropriating  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  college.  Ohio,  the  first 
state  carved  out  of  this  vast  northwestern  domain,  in  1804,  or 
twenty -six  years  after  the  fii-st  authorized  settleinent,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  sui)erior  instruction,  whose  expenses  were  to  be 
met  by  the  income  from  the  lands  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  university. 

One  of  the  facts  in  the  growth  of  colleges  in  Ohio  which  at  first 
strikes  the  stranger,  and  has  l)een  much  criticised,  is  the  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  institutions.  It  goes  without  saying,  and  yet 
has  l)een  often  said,  and  should  be  often  repeated,  that  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  colleges  is  not  in  itself  an  evil.  Indeed,  does  not  the 
examination  of  the  history  of  superior  instruction  force  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  more  danger  connected  with  large  than  with 
small  attendance  ?  We  should  relieve  our  minds  of  the  idea  that 
the  size  of  the  roll  of  students  determines  the  quality  of  their 
work.  A  professor  doing  the  same  work  in  a  small  and  a  large 
college  is  likely  to  gain  more  reputation  from  his  work  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  so  the  latter  may  Ik;  undei’stood  to  have  the  more  distin¬ 
guished  professor,  though  he  may  be  the  same  man  doing  the  same 
■  work.  Moreover,  no  doubt,  numl)ers  may  pass  l)eyond  the  healthy 
limit  of  conscious  instruction  from  the  faculty  or  unconscious  tui¬ 
tion  from  the  associations  of  student  life. 

All  will  admit  that  the  larger  the  means  the  more  readily  may 
be  commanded  eminent  men,  ample  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus, 
and  all  the  other  appliances  of  education,  but  even  these,  again, 
may  go  Ixiyond  the  line  of  possible  personal  use.  No  one  will 
doubt  that  a  small,  well-selected  collection  of  books  is  better  for 
an  undergraduate  than  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
are  safe  in  the  conclusion  that  small  colleges  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
demned  because  small,  nor  large  colleges  commended  because 
large.  We  must  judge  them  by  the  old  standard.  What  has  been 
the  fruit  of  college  growth  in  Ohio?  True,  some  have  perished 
by  the  way.  The  first  money  was  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and 
brains  were  sticrificed.  A  wrong  location  was  made,  or  the 
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demand  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  permanency  was  mis¬ 
judged,  miscalculated.  Yet  even  these  institutions  that  have  dis¬ 
appeared  have  left  their  lessons.  Of  those  which  survived,  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  have  kept  well  to  the  front  in  internal  admin¬ 
istration.  Christian  foundations  have  not  been  assailed,  the 
American  spirit  has  not  been  perverted.  The  classics,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  metaphysics,  morals,  have  not  been  disparaged.  The  election 
of  studies  has  neither  been  excluded  or  allowed  to  run  wild.  On 
the  lines  where  considerable  complaint  has  been  made  against  col¬ 
lege  work,  here  and  there  with  some  mefisure  of  justification,  there 
have  been  from  the  first  Ohio  colleges  that  have  given  these  sub¬ 
jects  appropriate  recognition,  the  natural  sciences,  history,  the 
principles  of  civil  government,  the  modern  languages,  and  our  own 
vernacular. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  multiplication  of  our  col¬ 
leges  need  not  hinder  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  from  establishing 
any  one  institution  as  rich,  or  as  abundantly  furnished  with  appli¬ 
ances  as  any  one  might  desire.  This,  in  my  judgment,  would  not 
do  the  others  harm,  but  most  likely  quicken  their  activities  and 
lead  to  the  increase  of  their  own  facilities.  One  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked,  that  by  the  planting  of  numerous  colleges  a  greater 
number  of  local  communities  have  become  specially  interested  and 
better  informed  in  regard  to  both  the  needs  and  advantages  of 
college  education.  As  I  have  often  said  elsewhere,  I  desire  here 
to  say,  that  in  my  most  wide  and  intimate  accpiaintjince  with 
American  colleges,  I  was  continually  meeting  in  the  faculties  of 
smaller  colleges  men  of  great  ability,  attainments,  skill,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  and  doing  the  very  best  work  it  is  given  man  to  do  in  their 
several  departments. 

But  taking  our  growth  as  it  now  is,  are  our  colleges  doing  the 
work  which  they  propose  to  do,  and  which  may  Ije  fairly  exi)ected 
of  them  ?  In  and  of  themselves,  are  they  what  they  should  be ; 
do  they  put  the  four  years’  work,  its  beginning,  its  several  stei)8, 
and  its  end  where  they  belong  as  a  great  u})lifting  force  in  the 
civilization  of  Ohio?  All  luiman  institutions  liave  a  reason  for 
their  existence.  We  may  all  cordially  unite  in  tteking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  do  the  colleges  of  Ohio  adequately  answer  to  the  end  for 
which  they  are  established  ?  It  is  difficult  to  })ut  down  figures. 

Indeed,  the  colleges  of  Ohio  have  not  been  foremost  in  making 
known  their  history.  In  connection  with  the  historical  movement 
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of  the  Centennial  of  1876,  the  Bureau  of  Education  expended 
gome  six  thousand  dollars  in  trying  to  arouse  the  historical  spirit 
in  colleges  and  the  perfection  and  publication  of  their  own  records. 
It  was  amazing  how  few  colleges  had  complete  sets  of  their  own 
catalogues  or  could  tell  the  story  of  their  foundation  and  struggles. 
A  due  proportion  of  this  expenditure  was  made  in  behalf  of  Ohio, 
but  how  meagre  the  result  so  far  as  any  publication  here  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  general  plan  was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  further 
appropriations  from  Congress. 

Since  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
beginning  with  that  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  1864,  has  annually 
furnished  certain  figures  in  regard  to  the  colleges  of  the  state, 
their  study  has  been  more  fruitful.  The  paper  of  Professor  Tut¬ 
tle,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
should  have  awakened  special  interest.  Just  now  a  study  has 
been  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  number  of  students  resident  in  any  state,  members  of  any  one 
of  the  classes  in  the  usual  four  years’  college  course.  The  figures 
thus  obtained  show  that  1,702  Ohio  youth  are  receiving  instruction 
in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  four  years’  course  in  twenty-four  col¬ 
leges  in  the  state ;  and  that  679  Ohio  youth  are  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  classes  elsewhere ;  and  that  478  students  from 
elsewhere  are  receiving  instruction  in  these  classes  in  the  Ohio 
colleges  included,  making  an  enrolment  in  them  of  2,180.  There 
are,  therefore,  201  more  Ohio  youth  receiving  instruction  outside 
the  state  than  there  are  students  from  elsewhere  receiving  the 
same  grade  of  instruction  in  Ohio  colleges. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  may  we  not  ask,  is  college  growth  in  Ohio 
receiving  that  consideration  which  it  deserves?  Are  the  colleges 
receiving  from  the  people  of  the  state  the  support  they  want?  Are 
the  people  of  the  state  getting  what  they  want  from  the  colleges  ? 
Are  the  interests  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  public  antagonistic  ? 
If  thoroughly  understood,  are  they  not  one  ? 

Reason  about  college  foundation  or  growth  how  you  will,  does 
not  the  State  justify  the  superior  instruction  under  its  direction  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  ?  The  very  existence  of  the  State  requires 
a  guarantee  of  the  possibility  of  that  measure  of  intelligence  in  its 
midst.  Does  not  the  Church,  the  medium  of  divine  instruction  to 
man,  justify  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  necessity  also?  The  highest  culture  must 
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be  assured  to  the  study  of  the  divine  oracles :  all  truth,  all  science, 
all  knowledge,  all  education  must  be  harmonized  with  revelation, 
and  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  appeals  to  the  human  reason  and 
conscience,  and  to  its  power  over  the  personal  life  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  the  wise  direction  of  his  life  and  conduct  of  himself  towards 
his  fellows.  With  this  reason  for  action  in  view,  is  either  the  State 
or  are  the  several  churches  doing  for  superior  instruction  what 
they  ought?  This  instruction  in  every  case  becomes  a  center  of 
intelligence  ;  around  it  gather  and  with  it  act  intelligent  minds. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  duty  of  educated  men.  Is  there  any 
duty  with  which  the  body  politic  may  more  appropriately  charge 
them  than  the  wise  direction  and  care  of  education  ?  If  not  to 
them,  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  just  appreciation  of  college 
growth  ?  Intelligent  minds  must  not  only  shape  and  direct  aright 
the  college  ;  they  must  vindicate  its  existence  before  the  general 
public.  Nay,  more  ;  they  must  put  it  in  proper  relations  with  the 
lower  grades  of  education.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  act  wisely 
beyond  his  knowledge.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  ignorance  to 
seek  wisdom,  or  of  vice  to  seek  virtue.  College  men,  or  those 
who  have  come  up  to  that  measure  of  intelligence,  must  determine 
the  place  and  character  of  its  work,  must  bring  each  lower  grade 
into  appropriate  relation  to  college  standards,  and  show  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  college  to  all  conditions  of  intelligence.  How  does 
every  higher  grade  of  instruction  give  aspiration  to  every  lower 
step  in  learning !  Suppose  that  every  elementary  teacher  sought 
to  cut  off  this  aspiration,  and  to  inculcate  the  I)elief  that  his  work 
was  the  end  of  learning;  how  soon  would  attendance  on  the 
academy  and  high  school  diminish  I 

Or  again,  does  the  teacher  in  the  academy  or  high  school  ignore 
the  work  beyond,  never  point  it  out,  never  use  its  influence  upon 
his  students,  carry  with  him  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
to  be  learned ;  how  does  he  diminish  his  power  for  good  and  use  his 
influence  against  the  college  and  all  other  agencies  that  point 
youth  higher  uj)  I 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  why  so  many  Ohio  youth  go 
elsewhere  for  college  education.  Is  it  to  get  a  better  (jualitv  of 
work,  or  to  gratify  a  desire  to  spend  more  money,  or  to  obtjiin  a 
diploma  from  some  institution  at  the  moment  more  distinguished? 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  Ohio  colleges  if  these  six  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  students  should  be  distributed  among  their  rolls  ? 
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Do  the  men  who  thus  send  their  youth  away,  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  their  estates,  upon  the  intelligence,  and 
order,  and  desirableness  of  the  coinmuuities  in  which  they  live,  if 
nobody  had  opened  the  door  of  the  college  in  Ohio?  Do  they 
ever  stop  to  study  the  lists  of  men  that  have  rendered  service  to 
their  own  communities  and  their  own  state,  and  compare  carefully 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  their  own  colleges  with  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  colleges  elsewhere?  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  college  men  and  their  friends  have  much  to  do  to 
disseminate  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  the  college  is,  and  of  its 
relation  to  all  that  man  holds  dear  in  the  state,  the  justness  of  its 
legislation,  the  honesty  of  administration,  and  its  intelligent 
guardianship  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  it ;  the  relation  of  the 
college  to  the  Church  and  its  saving  power  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  ;  and  so  of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  family ; 
the  peace  and  order  of  society ;  to  industry ;  to  the  man  that  lalxirs 
with  his  hand  or  with  his  mind,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  to 
all  that  is  embraced  in  our  civilization,  that  comprehensive  meas¬ 
ure  of  human  progress.  Wluit  agency  but  superior  and  special 
instruction  assures  that  progress  in  science  necessary  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  conducting  of  our  railroads,  the  discovery  and  manufact¬ 
ure  of  our  minerals,  the  preservation  of  our  soil,  the  improvement 
of  our  stock,  the  protection  of  our  forests,  the  enforcement  of 
conditions  of  sanitation  necessary  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,  or  the  planting  and  growing  of  our  crops  ?  What  we  want 
everywhere  is  human  elevation,  to  lift  the  idle  into  industry,  to 
guide  the  pauj)er  to  self-support,  the  vicious  and  criminal  to  wise 
and  virtuous  lives.  The  college  must  stand  as  the  keystone  of  the 
arcli  of  that  measure  of  general  intelligence  by  which  these  pro¬ 
cesses  of  elevation  are  carried  on.  Weaken  it,  knock  it  out,  and 
your  beautiful  structure  crumbles  into  ruins ;  wealth  loses  its 
value,  virtue  is  defenceless,  and  crime,  vice,  and  idleness  are  tri¬ 
umphant.  Whatever  our  differences  and  competitions  as  institu¬ 
tions,  here  we  stand  side  by  side,  face  to  the  foe. 

•  Adopting  the  illustration  so  often  used  in  England,  shall  not 
the  Ohio  system  of  education  be  presented  as  a  ladder,  with  steps 
leading  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  instruction,  and 
inviting  every  one  to  come  up  as  far  as  he  may  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  ? 

We  might  close  by  taking  a  brief  survey  of  facts  outside  of  our 
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immediate  responsibilities,  calculated  to  enforce  the  importance  of 
the  work  with  which  we  are  charged.  If  we  turn  to  the  pursuits 
of  life,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  everywhere  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  grades  of  work,  for  higher  skill,  for  larger 
attainments.  Machinery  has  come  in  with  a  strange  competition 
into  the  field  of  manual  labor,  with  its  endurance  and  its  precis¬ 
ion,  and  there  is  more  requirement  for  intelligent  direction. 
Advancing  in  our  examination  of  the  various  occu[)ations  towards 
which  the  youth  are  looking,  we  discover  in  each  that  its  members 
are  setting  up  higher  standards,  requiring  more  and  better  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  admission.  Every  denomination  of  Christians  is  hold¬ 
ing  with  care  admission  into  the  ministry ;  doctors  are,  in  their 
various  state  and  national  associations,  demanding  better  training 
in  the  schools  of  medicine  and  more  careful  examination  before 
receiving  the  diploma  to  practise  u[)on  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
people ;  the  pharmacists,  the  dentists,  are  seeking  tlie  i)rotection 
of  law ;  the  engineer  must  secure  his  license  ;  and  the  man  who 
thinks  that  he  can  change  himself  from  a  condition  of  ignorance 
by  any  sham  or  legerdemain  into  the  character  of  a  learned  man, 
will  find  himself  more  and  more  mistaken. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  gets  his  diploma  or  his  license  on  paper ; 
he  must  have  the  substance  that  this  would  guarantee.  The  extent 
to  which  this  false  reliance  has  possessed  the  minds  of  men  is 
alarming.  When  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  were 
required  by  law  to  certify  to  the  qualifications  of  the  medical 
practitioners  in  the  state,  they  found  over  four  hundred  claiming 
the  privilege  of  doctors  under  false  colors.  When  we  exploded 
the  practice  of  a  single  leader  in  the  sale  of  diplomas,  a  list  of 
some  seven  thousand  names  was  found  connected  with  his  opera¬ 
tions. 

Look,  then,  where  we  will  with  reference  to  our  Ohio  colleges, 
whether  to  their  internal  growth,  adjustment,  and  administration, 
to  their  external  influences,  or  the  men  and  means  by  which  they 
must  be  sustained,  or  their  relation  to  other  conditions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  progress,  wliether 
arising  from  ignorance,  or  misconception,  or  the  spirit  of  fraud,  we 
have  need  to  be  on  the  alert.  No  effort  should  lx?  waste<l,  no 
internal  antagonisms  should  lead  to  self-destruction,  no  element 
of  weakness  should  be  permitted  to  remain  within  us.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  at  which  our  high  ends  must  be  secured. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LI  TER  A  TURE.^ 

VI. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

BY  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

IThe  following  paper  contains  the  substance  of  a  report  made  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Doctor  Furness,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  that 
bo«ly,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  his  colleagues  he  has  kindly  consented 
to  its  publication  in  Education.] 

“rTT^E  all  know  that  the  actual  amount  of  solid  learning 
»  »  acquired,  by  even  the  best  scholars,  in  a  four  years’  col" 
lege  course  is  really  not  great,  and  that  to  attain  to  eminence,  a 
vast  amount  of  hard  work  must  be  subsequently  added.  Since, 
then,  all  that  can  lie  done  in  college  is  to  lay  foundations,  it  will 
be  generally  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  it  will  be  the  highest  aim  of  a 
teacher  in  any  department  to  inspire  a  love  of  learning.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  love  may  be  safely  a.ssumed  to  exist  in  all  students  ') 
in  colleges.  Their  entrance  on  college  life  is  not  compulsory,  and  • 
this  love  is  the  cause  of  their  pre.sence  and  continuance  there. 
The  germ  of  this  love,  then,  being  granted,  our  next  care  is  to 
foster  it,  to  avoid  all  methods  whereby  its  growth  may  be  dwarfed 
or  stunted.  Upon  the  treatment  of  this  love  of  learning  in  col¬ 
lege  will  depend  the  love  of  culture  in  after  years,  the  ardor 
wherewith  college  studies  will  lie  kept  up,  either  seriously  or  as 
a  source  of  refined  recreation,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  college  trustees,  the  sympathy  with  which  graduates  in  after 
life  will  keep  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  University  and  respond 
to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  love  of  learning  is  to  be  fos¬ 
tered  at  the  expense  of  hard  work.  Hard  work,  very  hard  work, 
is  the  price  of  everything  worth  having.  But  merely  that  in 
choosing  between  courses  all  leading  to  the  same  goal,  that  course 
should  Ije  chosen  which  makes  for  pleasure  and  interest,  and  which 
will  be  sure  to  carry  with  it  that  love  of  the  subject  so  desirable 
to  attain. 

If,  in  order  to  apply  this  principle,  we  look  at  the  study  of 
English  literature  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  all  literatures,  — 
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(xreek,  Latin,  German  and  French),  we  see  that  it  can  be  aj)- 
proached  from  its  philological  and  rhetorical  side,  or  from  its 
purely  literary  side :  that  is  to  say,  we  may  study  the  mere  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  thought  or  we  may  study  the  thought  itself ;  we  may 
fix  our  gaze  on  the  carriage  with  its  wheels  and  springs,  its  gay 
gilding  and  varnish,  or  we  may  peer  within  the  coach  to  make 
{icquaintance  with  its  occupant,  whether  king  or  clown,  or  perhaps 
to  discover  that  the  gaudy  vehicle  is  empty  and  carries  nothing 
at  all. 

Now  while  there  are  some  minds,  and  very  fine  minds,  which 
will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  coach,  the  majority  of  minds,  I 
think,  will  find  the  greater  interest  in  the  occupant. 

Philology  and  Rhetoric  correspond  to  the  coach,  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  a  literary  work  correspond  to  the  occupant.  If, 
then,  the  comprehension  of  the  thought  is  our  aim,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Philology  and  Rhetoric  are  subordinate  to  it.  They 
are  merely  tools,  indispensable  tools,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
useless  unless  we  have  some  material  whereon  to  use  them  in 
expressing  an  idea.  Since,  then,  they  are  wliolly  secondary  they 
should  l)e  taught  last. 

Thus,  then,  English  Literature  should  be  studied :  Fii-st,  on  its 
literary  side.  We  should  try  to  discover  in  it  the  thought  and 
culture  and  refinement  of  its  day ;  we  should  strive  to  know  the 
men  whose  lives  are  expressed  in  it.  As  a  next  step,  we  may 
study  Rhetoric  and  the  methods  of  expression  wherein,  too,  the 
trending  of  the  times  may  be  discovered  and  why  certain  forms  of 
poetry  or  prose  were  dearer  or  clearer  to  men’s  minds  than  others. 
Next,  we  should  study  Philology.  It  is  only  by  the  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  words  that  we  can  apprehend  their  certain 
use  as  an  expression  of  thought.  And  last  of  all  we  should  study 
Grammar.  In  thus  studying  grammar  last,  let  me  remark  paren¬ 
thetically,  we  are  merely  pursuing  the  same  course  which  the 
writers  of  all  grammars  themselves  pursue.  No  man  can  write  a 
grammar  without  first  mastering  the  thought  and  then  analyzing 
the  expression  of  the  thought. 

This,  then,  is  the  order  in  which  I  should  counsel  English  to  be 
studied,  beginning  with  the  most  important  first :  Literature, 
Rhetoric,  Philology,  Grammar. 

Thus  much,  by  way  of  preface.  Now,  as  to  practical  details. 

I  assume  that  a  course  is  to  be  laid  out  which  must  be  restricted 
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to  four  years,  and  I  assume  that,  taking  into  account  that  English 
is  only  one  of  many  collegiate  courses,  the  result  cannot  possibly 
be  thorough,  but  at  best  very  superficial.  And  here  let  me  depre¬ 
cate  in  advance  any  denunciation  of  what  is  superficial.  All 
knowledge  except  what  is  attained  by  a  very  few  is  superficial ; 
and  superficial  knowledge  is  better  than  none  at  all.  I  had  rather 
have  a  smattering  of  electricity  than  gaze  in  stupid  wonder  at  a 
telegraph  pole.  Because  I  cannot  tell  all  the  varieties  of  Solida- 
go,  am  I  to  be  denied  the  i)leasure  of  feasting  my  eyes  on  what  is 
all  “  Golden  Rod  ”  to  me  in  the  happy  autumn  fields  ?  However 
ignorant  I  might  be  of  Waller’s  relation  to  a  new  school  of  poetry, 
my  ear  can  still  be  charmed  by  his  “  Go,  lovely  rose.”  But  what 
is  injurious  in  superficiality  is  its  assumption  of  thoroughness, 
which  after  all  extends  to  a  very  small  circle,  and  does  not  last 

long-  • 

This  assumption,  it  is  comforting  to  know,  cannot  possibly  be 
made  for  a  course  of  English  Literature  which  extends  through 
only  four  years.  Therefore  let  us  confess  “  in  russet  yeas  and 
honest  Kersey  noes,”  that  it  will  be  superficial  and  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  else. 

English  Literature,  then,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  chronologi¬ 
cal  divisions :  — 

The  first  from  Beowulf  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
say  to  the  Bishops’  Bible,  or  to  Gorboduc,  or  Ralph  Royster 
Bolster. 

Second.  —  From  about  1.5.50  to  Milton. 

Third. — From  Milton  to  Cowper. 

Fourth.  —  From  Cowper  to  the  present  day. 

To  each  of  these  divisions  is  to  be  devoted  a  collegiate  year. 

Still  harping  on  the  idea  with  which  I  set  out,  that  the  love  of 
study  should  be  to  the  utmost  fostered,  I  should  begin  in  the 
Freshman  year  with  the  last  of  these  divisions  and  work  backward. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  near  interests  us  more  deeply 
than  the  remote.  Young  men  are  more  interested  in  Matthew 
Arnold  than  in  the  “  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the 
Plowman,”  and  they  had  rather  read  “  London  Assurance  ”  than 
the  Tragedy  of  Gorlx)duc.  Therefore,  I  would  begin  with  the 
Freshman  the  Literature  of  the  day.  The  Sophomores  should 
study  the  Literature  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  .Juniors,  the  F^lizabethan  ; 
and  the  Seniors,  Chaucer;  in  the  chronological  divisions  I  have 
just  laid  down. 
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In  dealing  with  Literature  the  two  grand  divisions  of  prose  and 
poetry  should  be  subdivided.  In  prose,  illustrations  should  be 
given  by  the  professor  from  The  Orators,  The  Historians,  The 
Novelists,  and  The  Essayists.  * 

Some  knowledge  of  oratory  is  highly  desirable  for  students, 
destined  as  so  many  of  them  are  for  the  bar  and  for  political  life. 
The  range  is  not  large,  but  may  be  made  highly  interesting  in 
tracing  the  gradual  change  from  the  plain  business  talks  which  at 
present  carry  weight  in  our  Legislative  halls  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  Webster,  with  his  outbursts  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  to  Burke,  whose  sentences  of  rhythmic  prose  lack  but 
little  modification  to  become  verse. 

Among  historians  there  is  a  wider  range,  from  Kinglake’s  Cri¬ 
mea  and  Freeman’s  Battle  of  Senlac,  through  Macaulay’s  “  Flow 
•on,  thou  shining  river,”  as  Carlyle  called  his  history,  to  Carlyle’s 
own  “French  Revolution,”  that  grand,  untrustworthy,  fascinating 
•epic,  to  Hume,  and  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 

A  coume  of  novelists  can  be  made  only  too  alluring,  and  it  is 
needless  to  expatiate  on  it  here. 

And  so  also  in  the  essayists,  a  course  of  reading  may  be  made 
out  which  should  be  assimilated  at  the  very  start.  By  the  helj)  of 
a  judicious  selection  from  the  essays  of  Matthew  Arnold,  back 
through  Talford  to  Gifford,  Jeffreys  and  Coleridge,  with  a  dash  of 
Sydney  Smith,  rules,  laws,  and  methods  of  criticism  may  be 
learned  which  will  l)e  of  prime  importance  in  estimating  every 
piece  of  literary  work  which  a  man  may  read  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  addition  to  the  critics,  this  department  includes  such 
essayists  as  Emerson,  Carlyle  with  his  inexpressibly  helpful  chap¬ 
ters  on  “the  everlasting  Yea  and  the  everlasting  Nay,”  Huxley, 
Mill,  Ruskin,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  consummate  master  of 
musical  prose,  Charles  Lamb,  etc.,  etc. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  conviction  that  a  course  of 
English  Literature  thus  begun  in  the  very  first  year  in  college, 
under  a  comjjetent  and  enthusiastic  profe.ssor,  would  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  students  and  stimulate  them  to  the  harder  work 
of  the  succeeding  years. 

Poetry  should  be  similarly  subdivided,  and  illustrations  drawn 
of  the  lyric  from  Tennyson,  and  didactic  from  Wordsworth, 
Emerson,  etc.,  the  narrative  from  Crabbe,  and  the  sonnet,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  fuller  or  more  exact  details  in  this 
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excessively  hurried  sketch.  All  plans  will  receive  their  chiefest 
coloring  from  the.  temperament  and  bias  of  the  professor.  /  My 
main  idea  is  that  if  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  we  must  not 
delay  in  seizing  our  inheritance,  but  begin  at  once  to  go  over  our 
riches  and  apply  them  to  our  present  needs.  There  will  be  time 
enough  hereafter  to  examine  into  the  history  of  our  heirlooms ; 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  appreciate  their  worth.  Wherever 
one  writer  has  been  influenced  by  another,  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  that  writer’s  place,  and  subject  ourselves  alongside  of  him  to 
the  same  influence.  Thus  we  twist  together  into  a  line  the  many 
strands  which  compose  our  complex  literature. 

Rhetoric  I  would  not  touch  in  the  Freshman  year.  Rhetoric 
cannot  precede  but  must  follow  extensive  reading ;  and  I  am  half 
inclined  to  say  that  extensive  reading  will  render  it  needless  alto¬ 
gether.  However,  in  deference  to  the  popular  idea,  I  sup{>ose  it 
will  be  as  well  to  study  it  during  the  Sophomore  year,  and  perhaps 
during  one  term  of  the  Junior,  while  reading  the  prose  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  It  will  l)e  perfectly  useless  in  the  Senior 
when  Philology  and  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  will  come  to  the  fore 
with  Reowulf,  Cmdmon,  and  Chaucer. 

The  course  can  l)e  amplified  so  as  to  demand  every  spare  min¬ 
ute  of  the  student’s  time  in  reading  the  multitudinous  authors,  but 
the  students  should  not  be  required,  in  fact  they  should  not  be 
allowed,  to  read  anything  about  an  author.  Every  idea  about  a  lit¬ 
erary  work  should  come  solely  from  the  mind  of  the  student  or 
from  the  professor.  Every  attempt  should  be  essayed  to  stimulate 
a  student’s  mind  ;  his  best  thinking  will  be  that  which  he  evolves 
for  and  by  himself ;  no  matter  how  crude  his  idea  may  be,  it  will 
be  the  best  possible  for  him ;  it  may  be  “  a  poor  thing,  sir,  but  it 
will  be  his  own.” 

I  have  not  touched  upon  what  I  think  very,  very  important  in  an 
attempt  to  make  a  collegiate  education  totun,  teres  at  que  rotunduSy 
viz.:  that  each  course  should  have  exact  regard  to  all  other  courses, 
especially  should  the  Latin  and  Greek  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  English.  Nor  have  I  touched  on  the  very  important  ele¬ 
ment  comprised  under  the  head  of  Themes.  All  that  I  have  at 
present  attem[)ted  is  to  urge  that  with  a  view  to  excite  the  deepest, 
quickest  love  for  the  subject,  we  should  begin  in  the  Freshman 
year,  with  subjects  of,  present  interest,  reserving  Rhetoric  for  the 
next  step  and  Philology  and  Grammar  for  maturer  minds  and  for 
the  more  confirmed  and  steadfast  interest  in  the  general  subject. 
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THE  RELATIVE  MENTAL  CAPACITT  OF  THE 

SEXES. 

BV  K.  CYKENE  MACDONALD,  BOSTON. 

Time  was,  when  the  discussion  of  this  subject  would  have  been 
impossible ;  for  on  so  low  a  plane  did  lordly  man  place  his 
helpmate,  woman,  that  he  would  allow  of  no  relativity  wluitever. 
After  many  centuries,  woman  began,  faintly  it  is  true,  to  murmur 
at  being  classed  almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute ;  and  man,  hear¬ 
ing  this  plaint,  then  formulated  the  opinion,  —  which,  up  to  that 
time  being  universally  accepted,  had  needed  no  formulary,  —  that 
woman  was  not  equal  to  man  either  physically  or  mentally.  Even 
this  statement  was  an  advance,  for,  that  a  thing  may  be  denied  it 
must  first  have  l)een  asserted,  and  persistent  and  bitter  opposition, 
such  as  has  been  the  fate  of  the  self-a.ssertive  woman,  was  better 
than  that  contemptuous  indifference  which  did  not  even  acknowl¬ 
edge  an  antagonism.  More  deep  and  more  broad  has  the  antago¬ 
nism  become,  and,  at  the  present  time,  woman  is  pushing  herself 
forward  and  upward  so  fast  and  so  powerfully  that  he  would  be, 
indeed,  a  fossil  who  would  attempt  to  place  woman  on  the  plane 
she  once  held.  Yet  there  are  many  such  fossils,  who  assert  that 
woman  was  created  lower  than  man  and  must  always  be  inferior. 

That  woman  is  physically  inferior  to  man  is  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  fact ;  the  (juestion  at  once  arises,  can  a  body  inferior  con¬ 
tain  a  mind  ecjual  or  superior?  That  it  is  possible  experience 
teaches  us.  It  is  not  even  usual  that  the  man  of  brain  is  the  man 
of  brawn ;  and  if  a  puny  one  hundred  and  twenty-pound  student 
has  more  intellect  than  a  huge  two  hundred-[)ound  coal  heaver, 
Avhy  should  not  the  physically  inferior  female  be  equal  mentally  to 
the  physically  superior  male?  “f)hl”  but  the  fo.ssils  say,  “the 
male  brain  is  so  much  larger  than  the  female  that  it  must  l)e  bet¬ 
ter.*’  The  average  weight  of  the  male  brain  is  l,48o  grammes ;  of 
the  female  brain,  1,320  grammes.  This  difference  begins  at  birth, 
Avhen  the  male  brain  averages  from  435  to  472  grammes,  the 
female  from  300  to  405  grammes. 

These  figures  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  fossils  ;  as  if  intel¬ 
lectuality  could  be  measured  by  size  or  weight !  But  even  this 
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stronghold  of  figures,  when  subjected  to  the  cannonade  of  criti¬ 
cism,  becomes  untenable.  Since  the  female  frame  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  jiroportionally  smaller  brain,  — 
as  we  do ;  but  we  also  find  that  the  female  brain,  relatively  to  the 
body  weight,  is  actually  larger  than  the  male.  The  average  female 
brain  l)eing  one-fortieth  of  her  body  weight,  and  the  average  male 
brain  being  but  one-forty-first  of  his  bod}'  weight.  If  weight  of 
brain  is  to  l>e  introduced  as  a  factor  of  intellectuality,  it  must  Ije 
in  this  relative  way ;  otherwise  the  fossils  will,  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  their  own  figures,  be  compelled  to  believe  that  their  moth¬ 
ers,  sisters,  and  wives  are  mentally  inferior  to  the  debased  savages 
of  Africa ;  for  the  absolute  brain  weight  of  the  former  is  less  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

The  question  of  intellectuality  can  never  be  settled  by  any 
series  of  weights  and  measures.  What  is  necessary  are  results. 
If  we  [dace  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  males  and  females  under 
the  same  instructions  and  conditions,  and  statistics  show  that  one 
sex  outstrips  the  other,  we  are  then  justified  in  concluding  that 
that  sex  is  superior  to  the  other,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  head 
or  the  weight  of  the  brain.  Such  statistics  I  have  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  schools,  grammar  and  high. 
These  schools  are  particularly  adapted  for  such  a  comparison,  as 
the  pupils  have  in  every  way  the  same  advantages;  moreover,  the 
marking  is  of  such  a  rigid  nature  as  to  make  most  reliable  statis¬ 
tics.  Each  daily  recitation  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  average  of  the  recitation  marks 
are  taken  to  indicate  the  rank  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  an 
examination  is  given  on  all  subjects  passed  over ;  the  examination 
marks  are  averaged  with  the  daily  recitation  marks  and  the  rank 
deduced  therefrom.  In  the  mid-year  is  given  an  examination  on 
the  work  of  the  preceding  five  months ;  these  marks  are  averaged 
with  the  marks  for  each  preceding  month,  and  the  result  makes 
the  general  average  for  the  half  year.  This  continues  throughout 
the  year  till  the  final  mark  is  reached,  which  represents  the  result 
of  examinations  on  the  w'ork  of  the  whole  year  as  well  as  the  work 
actually  done  during  the  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sys¬ 
tem  wdiich  would  more  thoroughly  sift  out  and  analyze  a  pupil’s 
work.  As  for  the  standing  of  the  schools,  they  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  equal  to  the  best  in  or  al)Out  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  high  school  prepares,  and  that  very  successfully,  pupils  for 
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Harvard  University.  So  much  for  the  foundation  of  niy  statistics^ 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  hasty  generalizations.  The 
statistics  I  prot)Ose  to  present  extend  over  a  i)eriod  of  eight  years, 
and  include  an  analysis  of  the  individual  and  class  work  of  872 
boys  and  781  girls  in  the  grammar  school,  and  of  312  boys  and  298 
girls  in  the  high  school,  a  total  of  2,263  pupils,  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty,  the  aversige  ages  being  from  nine  to  eighteen 
years.  This  number  should,  certainly,  be  large  enough  to  enable 
one  to  make  a  fair  and  impartial  comparison. 

I  proi)Ose  to  show  that,  not  only  is  the  female  —  at  least  as  shown 
in  her  school  life  —  ecjual  mentally  to  the  male,  but  that  she  is  so 
much  superior  that  the  figures  I  present  may  astonish  those  who 
read.  It  is  indeed  a  change  when  the  female,  who,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  was  ranked  but  little  higher  than  the  brute,  now  proud* 
ly  raises  her  head  and  claims  to  be,  not  only  the  equal,  but  the 
superior  of  that  lordly  male,  who  once  smiled  on  her  in  con¬ 
temptuous  pity.  A  bold  claim,  one  may  say.  Here  is  for  the 
proof : — 


TABLE  I. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


BOYS.  1 

GIRLS. 

NO. 

1  AV. 

PER  CT. 

AV.  ACR. 

NO. 

AV. 

PER  CT. 

AV.  AOE. 

6th  Class . 

116 

79.9 

9  y.  3  m. 

112 

80. 

9  y.  9  m. 

6th  Class . 

160 

83.1 

10  y.  3  Ill. 

121 

83.7 

10  y.  9  in. 

4th  Class . 

167 

70.5 

1 

11  y.  3  Ill. 

1 

131 

79.3 

11  y.  9  111. 

3d  Class . 

168 

1 

79.1 

12  y.  3  in. 

1 

149 

80. 

12  y.  9  Ill. 

2d  Class . 

161 

78.6 

13  y.  3  111. 

126 

79.9 

13  y.  9  m. 

Ist  Class . 

130 

79.9 

14  y.  3  111. 

143 

80.2 

14  y.  9  m. 

- — 

Total . 

872 

79.5 

1 

. 

781 

80.6 

By  referring  to  Table  I.,  we  find  that  the  average  percentage  of 
872  boys  is  79.5  per  cent.;  of  781  girls,  80.5  per  cent.;  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  one  per  cent.  Not  a  very  great  superiority  I  one  may 
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say ;  but  when  it  is  noticed  that  in  no  class  was  the  average  of  the 
boys  above  that  of  the  girls,  it  becomes  evident,  that,  at  the  earli¬ 
est  age,  the  female  miml  shows  its  superiority  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  The  following  table,  Nnml)er  II.,  will  show  that 
this  superiority  increases  in  a  marked  degree  with  age  :  — 

TAHLE  II. 


HIGH  SC  HOOL. 

! 

BOYS. 

i 

GIHLS. 

NO. 

AV. 

I'EK  CT. 

1 

AV.  AGE.  1 

NO. 

1  AV. 

PER  CT. 

AV.  AGE. 

Juniors . 

120 

75.2 

15  y.  6  in.  | 

122 

79.3 

16  y. 

Middle  M  1 . 

1(k; 

70.5 

16  y.  0  in. 

102 

80.2  ! 

Seniors . 

80 

80. 

17  y.  0  111.  j 

74 

83.3 

18  y. 

Total . 

312 

77. 

298 

80.9 

1 

1 

Here  we  see  that  the  average  of  312  l)oys  is  77  per  cent. ;  of  298 
girls,  80.9  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  almost  four  j)er  cent. 

In  the  grammar  school  the  l)oys  excel  in  aritlnnetic,  history,  and 
geography;  the  girls  in  all  other  studies;  but  in  the  high  school 
the  girls  excel  in  all  brandies. 

In  the  grammar  school  37. G  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  honor  pu¬ 
pils,  i.  e.,  obtained  an  average  for  the  whole  course  of  85  per 
cent,  or  over,  while  43.8  jier  cent,  of  the  girls  exceeded  that  per¬ 
centage.  In  the  high  school  2G.8  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  37.2 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  honor  pupils.  Turn  which  way  we  will, 
the  inexorahle  statistics  stare  us  in  the  face,  proving  the  surprising 
superiority  of  the  female  in  her  studies.  From  whatever  stand¬ 
point  we  examine,  the  result  is  the  same.  In  the  grammar  school 
were  six  classes ;  .so  in  eight  years  there  would  lie,  in  all,  forty- 
eight  first  places.  Of  these,  twenty-five  were  held  by  girls,  nine¬ 
teen  by  boys,  and  four  by  boy  and  girl  together.  We  see  that 
the  girls,  although  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  boys,  obtained  the 
larger  number  of  first  places.  Moreover,  a  glance  at  Table  III. 
will  show  that  the  individual  marks  of  the  smartest  girls  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  smartest  Iwys :  — 
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TABLE  III. 


GIRLS. 

novs. 

Above  DO  per  cent. 

2.‘) 

TJ 

“  !»2  “ 

10 

1 

8 

.‘I  i 

“  n4  “ 

« 

1  1 

1  “  9.i  “ 

4 

0 

,.  9(5  4k 

1 

0 

44  97 

0 

0 

Ill  the  high  school,  of  twenty-four  highest  marks,  eleven  were 
held  by  girls,  nine  by  Ixiys,  and  four  by  boy  and  girl  together.  Ta¬ 
ble  IV.  will  show  to  how  much  higher  a  level  the  female  reaches: 


TABLE  IV. 


GIRLS. 

BOYS.  , 

Above  93  per  cent. 

11 

9 

“  94  “ 

9 

9 

'  “  9.5  “ 

1 

6 

5 

“  96  “ 

3 

1 

,  “  97  “ 

2 

0 

“  98  “ 

0 

_ “ _ J 

In  the  grammar  school  the  lowest  marks  were  equally  divided; 
but  in  the  high  school,  of  the  twenty-four  lowest  marks,  five  were 
held  by  girls,  fifteen  by  boys,  and  four  by  boy  and  girl  together. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  classes,  seventy-two,  I  found  but  one  in 
which  the  boys  excelled  the  girls,  and  truth  compels  me  to  relate, 
that  this  very  class  was  the  smartest  class  of  the  seventy-two.  In 
tins  class  the  boys  excelled  the  girls  by  one  per  cent.,  a  state  of 
affairs  so  different  from  what  I  had  been  finding,  that  I  sought,  in 
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a  closer  analysis,  the  reason  for  this  variation.  I  found  that  the 
higli  average  of  the  boys,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  the  class,  was 
due  to  the  exceptional  brightness  of  four  boys  who  divided  amongst 
themselves  the  four  highest  ranks.  The  girls,  of  whom  three  ran 
the  boys  hard  for  first  honors,  filled  in  the  middle  of  the  class,  the 
duller  boys  being  massed  at  the  foot. 

To  sum  up :  We  find  tliat  the  female  pupils,  under  identical 
school  conditions,  begin  at  the  earliest  age  to  excel ;  we  find  that 
this  superiority,  not  so  strongl}'  marked  in  the  lower  classes, 
becomes  so  noticeable  in  the  higher,  as  to  be  absolutely  surprising ; 
we  find  that,  not  only  are  the  girls  superior  on  the  average,  but 
that  the  smartest  girls  are,  in  a  marked  degree,  superior  to  the 
smartest  boys,  and  that  the  dullest  girls  are  less  dull  than  the 
dullest  boys. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  these  figures,  and  that  they  are  accu¬ 
rate  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  sufficient  number  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  drawing  wrong  inferences,  wdiat  are  we  to  conclude 
as  to  the  relative  mental  capacity  of  the  sexes?  Certainly  no  one 
who  has  even  the  rudiments  of  arithmetical  reason  can  say  other¬ 
wise  than  that,  at  least  in  school  life,  the  female  is  very  much 
superior  to  the  male.  If  she  be  so  much  superior  in  school  life, 
why  should  she  not  be,  at  least,  equal  in  the  more  mature  and 
active  competition  of  the  world  ? 

When  we  consider  that,  since  the  earliest  time,  woman  has  been 
held  in  a  state  of  intellectual  bondage,  and  that  it  is  only  within 
the  present  generation  that  the  gates  of  higher  learning  have  been 
opened  for  her,  —  albeit,  with  but  a  niggardly  hand,  —  when  we 
consider  the  immense  advantages  given  to  the  male,  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement  which  have  been  showered  upon  him,  and 
upon  him  alone,  for  centuries,  —  when  we  consider  all  this,  con¬ 
trasting  the  histories  of  the  sexes,  we  can  but  be  astonished  at  the 
facility  with  which  the  female  surpasses  her  brother  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge. 

My  article  does  not  go  l)eyond  the  school  life,  for  there  are  no 
methods  of  making  comparisons,  which  will  not  be  subjected  to 
80  many  differences  as  to  invalidate  their  strength ;  but,  so  sure 
am  I  of  the  greater  ability  of  the  female  mind,  for  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  such  comparisons 
were  instituted  the  female  would  be  found  as  superior,  in  the 
higher  courses  of  study,  as  she  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  lower. 
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WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS— THEIR  ABUSE,  AND 

THEIR  USE. 

BY  AGNES  M.  LATHE,  WASniN(iTON,  1).  C. 

A  LEADING  Eiiglisli  periodical  has  published  recently  a 
strong  article  against  the  use  of  written  examinations  in 
colleges  and  in  universities.  The  force  of  this  paper  consists,  not 
only  in  the  arguments  given,  but  also  in  the  names  signed  to  them. 
The  protestors  are  prominent  writers  and  educators.  They  speak 
with  authority,  and  they  unite  in  a  unanimous  verdict  against 
examinations.  If  these  are  so  injurious  in  the  higher  institutions, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  consider  carefully  their  results  upon 
the  lower  grades?  Most  teachers  of  ex^jerience  will  admit  that 
the  evil  attendant  upon  written  tests  is  large,  and  the’good  accom¬ 
panying  them  is  small.  It  is  our  pur})Ose  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  examination  system  in  our  high  schools, 
and  to  suggest  a  ])ractical  moditication  of  it. 

Most  public  schools,  from  the  lower  grades  tlirongh  the  high 
schools,  conduct  written  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term,  or  J 
three  times  a  year.  A  few  divide  the  year  into  (piarters  and  hold 
examinations  four  times ;  while  a  still  smaller  few  go  further  and 
require  them  once  a  month.  The  number  of  subjects,  also,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  tested  varies  in  different  schools.  Some 
think  it  wise  b)  examine  in  all  the  leading  studies ;  while  others 
select  two  out  of  the  possible  three  or  four.  But  in  spite  of  this 
variety  in  the  number  and  the  subjects  the  mischievous  effects  are 
essentially  the  same. 

By  no  means  the  smallest  of  these  is  the  loss  of  time.  For  at 
least  a  week  before  the  examination,  the  greater  part  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  hour  and  of  the  pupils’  work  at  home  is  given  to  review. 
This  is  in  most  cases  unnecessary.  If  the  scholars’  coni{)rehension 
of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  advance  intelligently, 
that  is  enough  to  ask.  All  else  is  mere  verbal  accuracy ;  training 
possibly  for  the  memory,  but  hardly  for  the  higher  faculties.  In 
this  way  during  the  year  we  waste  three  or  four  weeks.  When 
we  consider  how  many  years  it  takes  a  child  to  go  from  the  lowest 
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grade  through  our  high  schools,  and  that  to  many  puj)ils  time  is 
money,  a  month  each  year  is  no  slight  loss.  It  means  that  the 
poor  boy,  instead  of  graduating  at  seventeen,  is  kept  eighteen 
months  longer,  or  else  drops  out  of  school  without  the  specially 
humanizing  studies  of  the  last  two  years. 

Another  evil  of  the  i)resent  system,  and  the  one  most  often 
dwelt  upon,  is  the  cramming  of  scholars  and  by  scholars.  The 
teacher  who  is  to  be  judged  by  the  result  of  written  examinations 
would  be  more  than  human  did  he  not,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  adapt  his  teaching  to  its  standard.  He  will  drill  facts 
rather  than  foster  ideas.  He  will  work  for  the  low  and  near  rather 
than  for  the  high  and  future  welfare  of  the  pupils.  The  quality 
of  the  work  during  the  entire  term  is  vitiated  by  the  low  test 
inevitable  at  its  close. 

In  addition  to  this  as  the  time  draws  near,  the  process  of  cram¬ 
ming  his  pupils  must  be  begun.  If  fitted,  they  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  that  they  may  ajipear  brilliant.  If  untitted,  they  must  be 
coaclied  on  probable  points  so  that  they  may  pass  and  not  endan¬ 
ger  their  teaclier’s  bread  and  butter.  As  for  the  scholars  them¬ 
selves,  the  leaders  with  a  highly  discreditable  sinrit  of  rivalry  will 
overwork.  The  laggards  and  do-nothings  will  endeavor  —  and 
very  likely  will  succeed  in  their  endeavor  —  to  take  mentally  in 
seven  days  what  sliould  have  lieen  assimilated  in  forty.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  such  work  is  worthless.  Tlie  memory  can¬ 
not  retain  the  facts,  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  as  weak  as 
before. 

The  worst  conseipience  of  the  examination  system  is,  that  in 
this  way  we  teach  scholars  to  estimate  their  work  falsely.  Now- 
a-days  we  are  continually  exhorted  to  develop  character  in  our 
pupils.  We  must  instruct  the  boy,  not  only  in  Latin  and  Geom¬ 
etry,  but  we  must  also  instill  into  him  neatness,  sincerity,  relia¬ 
bility,  and  honesty.  Now  the  test  of  a  good  scholar  is  fair,  honest, 
regular  labor  every  day.  No  professional  man,  no  business  man 
allows  his  clerk  to  rest  in  idleness  nine-tenths  of  the  time  and 
compensate  for  his  laziness,  by  a  feverish  haste  and  energy  during 
the  last  tenth.  Yet  to  all  tlie  pupils  under  our  instruction  we 
tacitly  admit  that  the  daily  work  during  the  term  is  of  minor 
importance;  that  somehow  or  other  —  by  fair  work  if  they  please, 
by  cramming  if  they  choose  —  that  they  answer  successfully  a  few 
questions  on  a  certain  appointed  day,  that  is  of  supreme  im- 
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portance.  We  give  the  examination  a  high  value  and  pay  too 
little  attention  to  the  work  or  play  which  has  preceded  it.  d'he 
bright  pupil  is  not  content  to  rest  upon  faitliful  lalx)r  done,  but 
must  go  on  to  unnecessary  effort,  and  in  the  case  of  girls,  often 
highly  nervous  effort  —  all  for  the  sake  of  a  high  mark.  The 
rivalry  engendered  is  belittling;  the  ambition  is  low  ;  the  motive 
is  contemptible,  and  teachers  should  lx?  ashamed  to  set  it  before 
their  pupils  or  to  preserve  a  disereet  silence  upon  it.  For  the 
laggards  and  the  lazy,  the  examination  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  the  i)ast.  By  judicious  cramming  the}^  pass,  and  some¬ 
time  high  in  rank.  But  what  does  such  a  mark  indicate?  Noth¬ 
ing  but  a  retentive  memory  and  skill  in  selecting  probable  pointa 
of  examination.  It  is  no  sign  of  the  slowly  ac(juired  knowledge 
which  has  been  converted  into  mental  strength.  The  scholar 
knows  that  this  mark  is  worthless ;  the  teacher  knows  that  it  is 
worse  than  worthless,  that  it  is  positively  deceptive. 

Most  teachers  perceive  and  deplore  these  evils.  Yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  move  on  in  the  old  way,  l)ecause  there  must  Ikj  some  definite 
mark  to  indicate  a  pupil’s  ability  and  to  determine  his  promotion. 
Recognizing  this  necessity  and  yet  determining  to  be  rid  of  the 
old  system  with  all  its  faults,  one  of  the  high  schools  lias  adojited 
within  the  last  two  years  a  new  plan.  The  school  is  large,  con¬ 
taining  now  over  twelve  liundred  pupils  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  a  year.  According  to  the  old  sclieme  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  hold  quarterly  examinations  in  two  subjects.  The  result 
was  to  go  upon  the  report  beside  the  mark  for  daily  recitation  — 
not  averaged  with  it,  however — but  constituting  in  itself  the 
ground  for  promotion.  With  this  plan  all  the  evils  liefore  men¬ 
tioned  were  glaringly  apparent.  Out  of  every  nine  weeks  one  was 
lost  by  reviews,  and  often  a  second  by  the  extra  work  imposed 
upon  teachers.  Of  course  the  scholars  crammed.  The  anxious 
ones  were  made  nervous,  the  lazy  ones  emlxildeiied  to  run  their 
chances.  The  mark  as  an  estimate  of  real  work  and  power  was 
often  a  lie  and  yet  was  always  received  by  pupil,  parent,  and 
teacher  as  truth.  As  the  school  grew,  so  did  the  evils.  Some  new 
method  had  to  be  devised.  The  plan  adopted  was  this :  At  the 
end  of  the  quarter  every  student  should  receive  a  mark  represent¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  judgment  of  his  daily  woi  k.  How  that  mark  was 
obtained  was  left  to  individual  preference.  Some  instructors  mark 
every  recitation  —  othere,  oidy  one  out  of  a  certain  number  —  all 
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unite  ill  iisin^  often  written  recitations,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  a  j)upil  gains  power  and  clearness  by  writing  on  a  subject. 
If  the  mark  is  seventy-five  or  alnwe,  it  is  considered  satisfactory, 
and  those  scholars  are  given  a  lioliday.  But  if  the  mark  is  below 
seventy-five  the  pupil  is  reipiired  to  come  up  for  an  examination, 
which  determines  wliether  or  not  he  shall  continue  the  subject. 

This  simple  method  here  produced  surprisingly  good  results. 
Tlie  time  saved  is  a  great  gain.  Now  there  is  no  prolonged  review 
inevitable  at  tlie  end  of  each  (piarter.  If  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
majority  of  the  class  to  go  back,  they  go ;  and  if  not,  they  go  on 
as  usual.  What  before  was  compulsory  is  now  discretionary. 
Again,  time  is  gained  by  examining  only  those  scholars  who  need 
it.  Can  any  teacher  see  the  use  of  examining  those  of  whose  pro¬ 
ficiency  she  is  sure?  Why  should  fifty  good  pupils  be  tested 
because  five  are  deficient  ?  At  the  last  examination  from  a  scliool 
of  twelve  hundred,  four  hundred  came  up  for  examination. 
When  one  thinks  that  with  the  old  plan  there  would  have  lieen 
twenty-four  hundred  papers  to  be  read,  marked,  enrolled  at  the 
office  and  entered  on  reports,  he  can  form  .some  adeipiate  estimate 
of  the  time  saved  to  teachei's  and  scholars. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  scheme,  there  is  but  little  cramming, 
since  the 'mark  is  made  up  of  daily  estimates.  The  faithful  schol¬ 
ar  has  no  need  to  work  harder  one  week  than  another,  and  has  no 
fear  of  an  examination  before  him  ;  while  his  lazy  brotlier  has  no 
time  at  which  lie  can  make  good  Ins  (luarter's  work,  but  does  have 
the  examination  as  the  punisher  and  judge  of  his  shortcomings. 
We  cannot  speak  too  higlily  of  the  moral  influence  of  this  upon 
some  pupils.  All  schools  have  those  who  need  a  stimulus.  To 
such  this  daily  estimate  serves  as  a  goad,  and  supplies  it  when  it 
is  needed  —  not  once  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  but  every  day. 
Habits  are  soon  formed.  With  this  system  a  lazy  student  will 
often  cast  aside  his  slothfulness  and  develop  into  a  regular  worker. 
If  the  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  does  not  bring  this  about,  the 
slight  di.sgrace  of  being  examined  once,  may  produce  a  reforma¬ 
tion.  To  any  Iwiy  or  girl  of  the  high  school  age,  the  obligation  of 
attending  school  while  most  of  his  classmates  are  at  liberty  is  a 
grievous  burden.  One  such  experience  is  usually  enough  for  tliose 
who  can  learn  but  will  not  learn.  Tliere  are  others  who  are 
obliged  to  be  present  at  every  examination.  They  are  those  who 
are  not  as  mature  —  not  as  (juick  —  in  fact,  the  lower  fifth  or  sixth 
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of  the  school.  It  may  not  Ini  tlieir  fault,  but  it  certainly  is  their 
misfortune  that  they  are  backward.  In  the  case  of  such  pupils, 
who  are  liable  to  see  no  hindrance  to  their  own  advancement,  the 
teacher  needs  not  only  the  daily  e.stimate  which  is  purely  personal, 
but  also  the  more  impersonal  written  test  to  use  in  forming  a 
strictly  impartial  judgment.  These  cases  are  the  most  trying  ones 
in  all  schools,  for  while  such  students"  need  above  all  othei’s  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction,  they  are  the  least  inclined  and  litted  to  take  it. 


E  I  OL  UTION  AXD  EDUCA  TIOX. 

BY  I’HOF.  WEBSTKH  COOK,  IMVKBSITY  OK  MICHIC.AN. 

II. 

The  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  is  a  favorite  theme 
with  modern  authoi-s  and  we  onl}*  need  to  recall  at  present 
that  it  is  by  gradual  }»rogressive  change.  So  too,  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  is  by  the  slow  expansion  of  the  moral  nature.  Moreover, 
what  we  have  called  hixfnriml  develoj)ment  is,  in  some  foim  or 
other,  the  onl}’  development  i)ossible.  Growth  in  knowledge  for 
the  individual  at  first  consists,  from  necessity,  in  the  mastery  of 
already  developed  thought.  If  there  were  no  develoi)ed  system 
of  thought  into  which  the  child  is  born  and  which  he  can  make 
his  own,  his  intellectual  development  would  be  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  Just  so  it  is  only  by  realizing  in  himself  what  has  already 
been  realized  in  the  race  about  him  that  his  ethical  development  is 
I)Ossible. 

The  progress  of  the  child,  however,  illustrates  in  a  more  definite 
way  our  fundamental  laws  of  evolution.  That  this  progress  con¬ 
forms  in  a  general  way  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  illustrates 
in  brief  its  history,  has  long  been  recognized  by  various  schools  of 
writei*s.  As  earl}'  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Condillac 
proposed  that  the  child  in  learning  should  follow  “•  the  very  way 
in  which  men  were  led  to  create  the  arts  and  the  sciences,”  that 
he  should  do  over  again  on  his  own  account  “that  which  the  race 
had  done,”  should  follow  step  b}'  step  the  course  of  its  progress. 
So  Herbert  Spencer,  elaborating  this  conce})tion,  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  M.  Comte,  states  that  the  “Genesis  of  knowledge  in  the 
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iiidividual  must  follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  race,”  and  so  would  have  education  conform  “both  in 
mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education  of  mankind  considered 
historically.”^  Although  the  general  truth  is  here  apprehended,  it 
is  yet  imperfectly  understood  and  in  lx)th  cases  wrongly  applied. 
Even  by  Mr.  Spencer  the  law  itself  is  inadequately  stated,  and  to 
argue  from  it  to  special  methods  of  instruction  is  to  commit  the 
same  error  as  to  argue  that  because  the  human  embryo  is  at  one 
time  fish-like  in  all  its  structure,  it  tlierefore  possesses  the  organs 
in  their  peculiar  form  of  development  belonging  to  the  living 
species  of  fishes.  It  is  only  the  general  features  of  race  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  individual  illustrates  and  to  learn  what  these  feat¬ 
ures  are  we  must  go  more  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  human 
history  than  Mr.  Spencer  has  ever  yet  gone.  Meantime  as  a 
preliminary  statement  of  our  law  we  may  adopt  language  similar 
to,  and  as  cautious  as,  that  of  Professor  Huxley  with  regard  to 
physical  development.  “  If  the  evolution  of  the  individual  is 
arrested  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  development,  he  will  belong  to 
an  order  of  civilization  below  the  best  that  is  realized  about  him.” 
and  the  grade  of  civilization  illustrated  by  his  life  will  depend 
upon  the  stage  at  which  his  development  is  arrested.  To  give  so 
general  a  law  definiteness  then,  we  must  examine  the  various 
phases  through  which  civilization  in  the  course  of  its  development 
passes,  and  this  we  can  do  here  only  in  the  most  general  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grade  of  civilization  of  any  peojjle  at  any 
stage  of  its  development  must  <lei)end  u})on  the  sjnritual  develop¬ 
ment  that  j)eople  has  so  far  achieved,  and  this,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  best  studied  in  the  history  of  its  thought,  as  by  its  thought 
indeed  its  develo})ment  is  determined,  (’an  we  say  then,  that  in 
the  various  instances  of  history,  and  among  different  peoples, 
there  are  certain  stages  through  which  thought  in  its  development 
invariably  passes ?  In  general  we  may  say  that  the  development 
of  thought,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  always  been  the  same, 
and  its  first  stage  is  illustrated  in  the  crude,  undeveloped  thought 
of  all  primitive  peoples,  .as  in  that  of  the  multitude  everywhere, 
when  contenqdatiou  is  not  yet  really  begun.  The  individual 
regards  all  things  as  purely  external  to  him,  as  having  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection  with  himself,  as  objects  set  over  against  him,  by 
wliich  he  is  surrounde<l  and  conditioned.  The  first  step  in  con- 
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teraplative  tliouglit  is  to  recognize  to  some  degree  the  necessity  of 
unity  for  knowledge,  and  tliis  is  at  first  taken  without  changing 
the  point  of  view.  Hence  the  Principle  of  all  things”  is  sought 
in  these  external  objects.  Thus  for  the  early  (ireek  Physicists  it 
was  ‘water,’  ‘air,’  ‘fire,’  and  for  Spinoza  a  purely  universal  and 
undifferentiated  substance.  Kverything  is  looked  upon  as  oltjec- 
tire  ;  the  subject  is  not  yet  thought  of  and  the  problem  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  not  yet  arisen.  This  stage  is  illustrated  by  tlie  chemist, 
who  seeks  to  trace  all  substances  to  a  single  element,  by  the 
physicist  who  regards  all  forces  simj)!}'  as  modes  of  motion,  and  is 
necessarily  the  attitude  of  all  scientific  investigations.  'J'hus 
scientists  are  not  apt  to  rise  alx)ve  its  level.  Even  Mr.  Spencer’s 
speculations  are  occasionally  from  the  same  j)oint  of  view,  as  when, 
for  example,  he  seeks  the  unity  of  Ethics  in  the  one  inex])Ugna- 
ble  element  in  all  Ethical  actions. 

But  with  progress  in  thought  man  begins  to  realize  that  there 
is  another  side  to  knowledge.  If  things  are  uhjeetx  whicli  he  can 
know,  he  must  be  the  subject  which  knows  them.  Then  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  is  some  difhcidty  in  connecting  the  two,  and  as 
he  reflects  iH)on  the  connection,  he  is  led  to  a  view'  exactly  the  o})po- 
site  of  the  preceding.  If  objects  are  without  him,  and  nothing 
seems  more  certain,  he  can  only  know'  them  as  they  affect  him; 
and  so  he  knows,  not  the  objects,  but  the  affection.  What  thhujH 
are  he  does  not  know',  he  knows  only  the  impression  they  make 
upon  him,  their  qualities  or  properties,  and  knowledge  becomes 
entirely  subjective.  The  unity  wliich  is  now'  more  fully  recog¬ 
nized  as  necessary  for  knowledge,  he  must  find  in  himself  alone, 
and  Protagoras  only  expresses  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  says  “Man  is  the  measure  of  all  tilings.”  As  the 
first  stage  is  the  ohjertlfe,  where  self  is  not  yet  thought  of,  so  this 
may  be  called  the  tfuhjecfive,  the  stage  of  self  contemplation,  and  it 
is  the  grade  of  the  popular  theorizing  and  philosophy  of  the  day. 

Now'  in  this  stage  the  problem  of  knowledge  has  arisen  but  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  comprehended.  In  the  first  stage  object  alone  was 
thought  of  and  w'as  identified  with  “external  thing.”  In  this 
stage  subject  is  especially  thought  of  and  is  identified  with  self,  and 
this  jiractically  w  ith  consciousness.  But  as  the  meaning  of  “object” 
is  not  further  considered  and  so  is  not  changed,  it  Ixicomes  “  thing 
external  to  consciousness,”  and  so  w  e  have  the  familiar  conclusion, 
“what  thint/it-hi-tliemHi'IveH  iire  w'c  do  not  and  cannot  know  .”  The 
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subjectivist  thus  makes  the  object  unknowable;  it  does  not  exist 
at  least  for  knowledge,  and  so  long  as  knowledge  in  knoivledye  the 
object  can  never  be  known.  But  a  little  further  contemplation 
sliows  that  the  terms  subject  and  object  are  really  correlative; 
each  implies  the  other  and  derives  its  meaning  only  from  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other.  Remove  either  term  and  the  other  is  meaning¬ 
less.  Thus  Ixdh  the  terms  and  their  opposition  are  necessary  for 
knowledge,  and  both  must  exist  in  thin  eonscionsneMn.  Knowledge 
thus  results  not  from  doing  away  with  the  opposition  of  subject 
and  object  by  leaving  out  of  view  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms, 
hut  from  the  recognition  and  then  the  overcoming  of  their  opi)osi- 
tion.  Thus  the  fiction  of  “things-in-themselves”  disappears,  and 
the  simple,  un(|[uestionable  truth  is  recognized  that  we  cannot  get 
outside  consciousness,  that  whatever  exists  for  us  must  exist 
within  it.  and  further  than  that  we  can  say  nothing.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  thought  from  this  point  of  view  constitutes  a  third 
stage  which  really  includes  within  itself  the  other  two.  This  in 
distinction  we  may  call  the  concrete,  as  each  of  the  others  ab¬ 
stracted  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  necessary  terms  of  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  every  case  of  completed 
national  development  these  three  stages  of  thought  have  followed 
each  other  and  in  the  order  given,  and  in  incomplete  development 
the  grade  is  invariably  marked  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  stages 
of  thought.  Three  or  four  times  in  human  history  has  the  com¬ 
pleted  course  been  passed  through.  First,  (ireek  thought;  then, 
though  perhaps  not  ([uite  so  fully,  mediu'val  philoso[)hy,  and  then 
modern  thought  in  general  illustrate  all  the  stages,  and  even  in 
the  always  insular  English  thought  the  three  phases  can  now  be 
found.  The  importance  of  recognizing  them  cannot  l)e  too  greatly 
emphasized.  They  invariably  and  necessarily  mark  the  grade  of 
civilization  through  which  a  people  is  passing.  Every  conception 
must  take  its  meaning  according  lus  it  is  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  points  of  view.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  color 
the  literature,  determine  the  thought  and  life  of  a  people  and  give 
shape  to  resulting  institutions.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that 
these  stages  be  consciously  recognized  as  such,  but  they  must  be 
passed  through  and  the  highest  attained  if  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  reached,  and  it  is  from  the  last  alone  that  all  great 
achievements  in  almost  every  line  have  been  made.  Moreover,, 
they  are  ecjually  im[)ortant  as  stages  of  individual  development. 
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It  is  equally  important  that  the  first  two  be  passed  through  and 
to  stop  at  either  is  a  mark  of  iucom})leteness.  The  last  alone 
is  the  stage  of  completed  spiritual  develo[)ment,  and  the  one  from 
which  alone  human  achievements  and  human  history  can  be 
proj)erly  understood.  Hence  it  is  of  highest  importance  that 
these  stages  be  recognized  in  education. 

So  far  the  law  of  evolution  has  become  for  ns  articulate.  But 
within  the  stages  thus  briefly  and  im[)erfectly  designated  many 
minor  ones  can  be  discerned,  though  we  cannot  stop  for  the 
present  to  consider  them.  History,  indeed,  might  throw  much 
light  upon  these  various  minor  stages,  but  at  most  they  can  be 
but  imperfectly  designated  and  with  regard'  to  them  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  (jnestion,  which  cannot  arise  for  the  general  stages,  as  to 
how  far  they  are  the  necessary  stages  of  individual  growth. 
Leaving  the  law  of  evolution  here,  then,  let  us  in(|uire  into  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  growth  in  accordance  with  this  law. 

('onceiving  of  human  nature  as  something  essentially  intrinsic, 
not  as  something  produced,  but  as  that  which  is  developed,  we 
need  first  to  note  the  essential  unity  of  this  nature.  We  often 
speak  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  as  if  they  were  two 
independent  forms  of  progress,  and  so  ])erhaps  think  of  them ;  but 
in  reality  they  are  but  the  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  line  of 
growth.  As  we  have  several  times  noted,  human  develo[)ment  is 
the  realization  of  human  capabilities.  This  realization  is  always 
through  some  form  of  self  activity,  and  every  form  of  such  activ¬ 
ity  is  always  some  form  of  self  realization.  But  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  there  is  but  one  self,  and  in  one  set  of  activities 
he  cannot  be  realizing  an  intellectual  and  in  another  a  moral 
being.  The  intellectual  and  moral  life  are  really  the  same,  the 
two  necessary  phases  of  the  same  activities.  Every  moral  act 
involves  the  intellect ;  every  intellectual  act  has  its  moral  bearing 
because  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  some  form  of  self. 

Then  we  have  noted  also  that  the  development  of  this  self 
depends  u[)on  its  relation  to  the  social  organism  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  so  the  (juestion  naturally  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
its  growth.  When  the  new  born  child  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
he  seems  to  l)egin  a  process  of  mere  absorption,  to  gather  up  and 
take  to  himself  such  forms  of  intelligence  fis  come  within  his  com¬ 
prehension  ;  to  drink  in,  as  it  were,  so  much  of  the  human  spirit  as 
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comes  witliiii  the  range  of  his  ability ;  to  take  and  to  assimilate 
very  much  as  the  body  receives  food,  and  thereby  to  grow.  Out^ 
wardly,  indeed,  this  well  enough  describes  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  on  its  inner  side  it  is  really  very  different.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  process  of  passive  absorption,  but  one  of  intensest  activ¬ 
ity.  Nor  does  the  activity  of  the  child  consist  in  merely  bringing 
within  his  reach  the  objects  of  knowledge  coveted,  or  rather,  as 
sensational  psychology  would  have  us  believe,  in  bringing  himself 
within  the  range  of  the  action  of  the  objects.  Knowledge  is 
neither  poured  into  him  nor  is  it  the  action  of  external  objects 
upon  him.  It  is  reproduced  within  him;  it  is  the  product  of  his 
own  activity  and  his  progiess  in  knowledge  is  in  reality  the 
development  of  his  own  latent  capacities.  Thus  every  step  for¬ 
ward  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  his  own  self-realization,  and  his 
spiritual  development,  instead  of  being  the  mere  absorption  of  the 
spirit  of  humanity  alx)ut  him,  is  the  reproduction  of  that  spirit 
within  him. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  child’s 
progress.  Every  human  being  is  a  child  of  humanity;  in  him 
lives  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  just  as  humanity  has  conquered 
step  by  step  the  actual  ground  at  present  occupied,  so  he  must 
conquer  by  his  own  activity  the  held  of  living,  realized  thought 
within  which  he  hnds  himself.  “In  his  own  development  he  must 
pass  through  all  the  phases  of  human  development,  and  this  not 
in  the  way  of  dead  imitation  or  of  mere  copying,  but  in  the  way 
of  living,  spontaneous  self-activity.”^ 

Though  human  development  in  this  way  conforms  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  evolution,  it  has  also  distinctive  characteristics  of  its 
own.  These  arise  from  the  distinctive  character  of  man,  that  is, 
from  reason.  But  reason  is  self-consciousness.  That  is  to  say, 
consciousness  has  also  its  course  of  development,  and  in  this 
development  as  it  is  in  man  there  comes  a  time  when  he  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  from  the  objects  and  events  about  him,  and 
becomes  conscious  {)f  a  peiinanent  inner  self,  abiding  in,  and 
giving  unity  to,  all  his  activities  and  yet  distinct  from  them.  The 
dawn  of  this  self-consciousness  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  for 
it  is  only  as  taken  into  our  self-consciousness  and  presented  to  us 
as  an  object  that  anything  is  known.  The  development  of  such 
consciousness  also  marks  an  epoch  in  the  course  of  evolution. 

*  See  Froebel,  Eil.  of  Man  (llailmann)  pp.  l(M4,  etc. 
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With  all  the  lower  orders  of  created  beings  the  laws  of  nature 
work  blindly,  as  it  were,  to  their  prescrilKjd  ends,  entirely  inde- 
j)endently  of  the  will  of  these  heinjrs  and  wholly  unknown  to 
them.  Their  progress  depends  upon  no  conscious  efforts,  upon 
no  recognition  of  an  end.  Whatever  progress  is  made  is  not  a 
[)urpose  directly  sought,  l)\it  is  an  incident  of  activities  directed 
to  other  purposes.  Hut  when  self-consciousness  su[>ervenes, 
evolution  also,  in  a  measure,  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  If 
further  progress  is  to  l)e  made,  the  means  must  be  consciously 
applied.  An  end  must  l)e  conceived,  and  means  sought  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  This  then  is  the  beginning  of  education.  It 
is  true  that  the  first  conscious  efforts  are  made  in  a  great  measure 
blindl}'.  Men  feel  almut  as  in  darkness  to  tind  the  way  to  desired 
results.  The  end  sought  is  itself  but  vagueh'  conceived;  the 
means  actually  employed  are  iinj)erfectly  undei’stood ;  the  forces 
set  in  motion  are  generally  much  more  far-reaching  in  their  results 
than  was  foreseen  when  they  were  invoked,  and  the  results  desired 
are  thus  almost  never  the  ones  actually  obtained.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  the  efforts  are  conscious  and  that  without 
these  no  progress  would  be  made.  The  civilized  man  differs  from 
the  savage  by  the  amount  of  conscious  effort  exi)ended  in  the  way 
of  education.  It  is  only  through  conscious  effort,  in  other  words, 
that  is,  through  education,  that  conscious  development  is  made, 
that  civilization  advances. 

Kducation  thus  results  from  the  develojnnent  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  that  development. 
From  this  fact  flow  certain  detinite  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  education.  As  man  Ixicomes  in  a  certain  degree  conscious  of  a 
self,  of  an  intrinsic  nature  essential  to  him  as  man,  he  desires 
that  this  nature  shall  be  reproduced  in  his  offspring,  and  seeks 
means  to  bring  alxiiit  this  resvdt.  Hut  the  self  which  thus  comes 
to  consciousness  is  not  a  sporadic  development  in  this  or  that 
individual,  but  is  the  result  of  the  organic  growth  of  a  community 
or  a  |)eoj)le.  The  nature  which  he  conceives  as  his  own  is  not 
conceived  as  one  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  but  as  the  nature  com¬ 
mon  to  himself  and  all  the  others,  and  is  thus  so  far  as  it  goes  a 
true  conception  of  humanity.  Thus,  as  Kosenkranz  says,  educa¬ 
tion  is  always  for  humanity,  for  the  reproduction  in  the  indivi<lual 
of  that  nature  already  realized  in  the  race.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enable  the  individual  to  make  his  own  the  living  system  of  the 
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thought  of  his  people,  to  reprodiiee  in  himself  its  own  living 
spirit. 

The  first  definite  eonclnsion  from  this  fundamental  principle  is 
that  the  eharaoter  of  education  must  alway.s  depend  upon  the 
conception  of  hninanity  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  this  history 
amply  verifies.  The  conception  of  humanity  which  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  race  wonld  first  come  to  consciousness  would 
necessarily  be  im[>erfect.  It  would  give  special  emphasis  to  one 
side  or  characteristic  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  a  characteristic 
varying  with  varying  conditions;  this,  first  expressing  itself  in 
education,  wonld  receive  additional  emphasis,  and  hence  would 
result  a  tendency  to  development  along  certain  lines,  becoming 
more  fixed  with  progress,  and  again  resulting  in  more  definite 
forms  of  education.  So  we  see  in  the  past  certain  specific  forms 
of  education,  varying  with  different  peoples,  and  always  strictly  in 
accord  with  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  So  education  has 
been  mainly  religious  (.Jewish),  or  militaiy  (Spartan),  or  in  a 
peculiar  and  emphatic  sense  national  (Homan),  or,  as  with  the 
Ionic  Greeks,  largely  and  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term  msthetic. 

So  Compayrti  somewhere  says  that  each  new  philosophy  gives 
rise  to  a  new  system  of  education,  hut  it  does  so  only  because  it 
regarils  humanity  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  so  forms  of  it  a 
new  conception.  This  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  new 
philosophy  of  evolution.  If  we  regard  the  present  development  of 
the  human  race  as  purely  the  i)roduct  of  forces  working  ah  extra, 
it  in  no  way  represents  the  struggle  of  the  race  for  fuller  self- 
realization;  it  is  not  a  product  in  whicli  man  himself  has  had  any 
part;  is  not  the  manifestation  of  aii}'  intrinsic  human  nature;  thus 
the  idea  of  humanity  is  eviscerated  of  all  meaning;  education  can 
have  no  purpose  hut  to  make  man  best  able  to  resist  the  forces 
with  which  he  has  to  contend,  hut  best  to  fit  him  for  survival  in 
life’s  meaningless  but  severe  struggle,  and  Spencer  and  the 
ancient  sophists  are  the  only  true  educational  prophets. 

But  it  is  already  evident  that  if  we  would  have  a  true  course  of 
education  we  must  have  a  true  conception  of  humanity,  and  such 
a  conception  can  derive  its  necessary  fullness  only  from  a  thorough 
study  of  human  history,  a  study  which  takes  careful  account  of 
all  the  various  jdiases  of  human  thought,  and  all  the  forms  of 
human  activity  and  gives  due  weight  to  the  human  characteristics 
thus  discerned.  From  such  a  study  certain  elements  of  human 
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nature  now  neglected,  as  for  example,  the  religious,  would  be 
brought  to  fuller  notice;  certafn  modern  tendencies,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  scientitic  zeal,  which  now  vauntingly  demands 
exclusive  attention,  would  be  estimated  at  their  true  worth  as 
phases,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important,  of  human  develoj> 
ment;  and  much  light  would  be  thrown  not  only  upon  all  educa¬ 
tional  questions  in  general,  but  especially  upon  the  means  for  the 
attainmemt  of  special  and  thorough  historical  study  is  indeed  the 
great  desideratum  of  education  as  a  science. 

Among  the  many  other  questions  here  pressing  for  consideration 
let  us  in  conclusion  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  bearing  of  the 
principles  already  advanced  upon  the  essential  elements  of  the 
true  educational  course.  From  our  very  conception  of  education 
it  is  regarded  as  the  means  of  distinctively  human  development 
and  we  now  need  to  make  explicit  what  this  fact  implies.  The 
fundamental  requirement  is  that  education  must  always  be  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  race  development,  and  it  must  therefore 
conform  to  our  two  fundamental  laws  of  evolution.  The  meaning 
of  this  we  shall  understand  more  fully  if  we  remember  what  it 
has  always  l)een  the  aim  of  education  to  do.  Its  purpose  has  been, 
always,  not  to  lead  the  jmpil  Ix^yoiid  what  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  to  lead  him  iq»  to  the  level  already  attained;  and  if 
he  would  reach  the  highest  level,  it  must  traverse  the  whole  | 
ground  which  the  race  has  so  far  [)assed  over.  In  other  words, 
the  piq)il  must  master  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  race,  so  far  as 
it  has  as  yet  l)een  developed,  and  this  he  can  do  only  through  its 
literature  and  history.  Thus  the  course  most  truly  in  line  with 
human  evolution  must  lx*  mainly  historical  and  literary,  and  this 
indeed  is  the  direct  inq)lication  of  the  law  of  evolution  itself. 

Hut  here  arise  two  considerations  which  seem  to  modify  this 
conclusion.  The  tirst  is  that  by  the  very  nature  of  evolution  the 
present  is  an  epitome  of  the  past,  and  the  individual  has  to  master 
only  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  present.  This  is  true  if  we  will 
note  all  that  it  im[)lies.  The  present  really  includes  within  itself 
all  tlie  past,  but  from  that  very  fact  it  can  Ikj  understood  only 
through  the  i)ast.  He  who  himself  has  failed  to  pass  through  all 
the  stages  by  which  the  present  has  been  attained  cannot  really  be 
imbued  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  present,  and  our  conclusion  is 
not  at  all  changed. 

The  second  consideration  seems  more  serious.  The  range  of 
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thought  i.s  t()<lay  so  great,  tlie  subjects  covered  are  so  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  developed  to  such  detail,  that  no  one  can  hope  to  master 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  present  thought,  to  say  nothing  of 
times  that  are  gone  by.  Hut  this  objection  really  forgets  the 
essential  unit}'  of  the  human  spirit.  S[)iritual  development  has 
always  l)een  the  aim  of  education,  and  there  are  not  as  many 
human  spirits  as  there  are  lines  of  special  activity.  The  thought 
developed  under  the  various  subjects  covered  today  constitutes 
but  the  various  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  the 
various  lines  of  its  activity.  Or  to  state  the  same  thing  from 
another  point  of  view,  thought  development  does  not  consist  in 
the  knowledge  of  particular  facts.  Science  itself  would  tell  us 
this.  In  any  science  particular  facts  have  value  only  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  princi})les  which  that  science  promulgates  or 
seeks  to  establish.  The  scientific  thought  of  the  time,  then,  is 
really  the  system  of  principles  and  laws  which  science  is  develoj)- 
ing,  and  the  same  in  a  broader  sense  is  true  of  the  thought  of 
the  day  as  a  whole.  Mastery,  then,  of  this  thought  consists,  not 
in  making  the  ac([uaintance  of  all  the  particular  facts  that  have 
been  discovered,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  the  living  system  which 
that  thought  is,  and  it  is  because  we  fail  to  make  this  distinction 
that  this  objection  seems  to  have  force.  Very  much,  or  rather  the 
most,  of  the  clamor  and  noise  and  vainglorious  boasting  of  the  so- 
called  science  of  our  day  comes  from  men  who  have  really  failed 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  that  has  given  rise  to  science  itself,  and 
whose  work  is  not  in  accord  with  that  spirit  which  they  boldly 
claim  to  possess  but  really  oppose.  This  noise  we  must  not  mis¬ 
take  for  the  deep,  silent,  and  relentlessly  on-moving  “spirit  of  our 
time.”  This  deeper  spirit  can  be  appreciated  in  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  through  a  course  of  develo[)ment  which  is  a  “brief,  com¬ 
pressed  reproduction  ”  of  the  course  of  its  development.  The  man 
who  has  failed  to  live  the  life  of  the  race  cannot  know  in  full  what 
that  life  means,  and  so  we  are  brought  back  to  our  old  conclusion. 

History  furnishes  us  in  the  life  of  Greece  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  the  application  of  the  method  here  advanced,  and  with 
results  at  which  we  are  still  marveling.  The  Greek  boy  began  his 
conscious  development  with  the  first  permanent  expression  of  the 
conscious  life  of  his  race,  with  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  and 
passed  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  through  about  all  the  best 
that  subse(iuent  times  had  produced.  Thus  when  he  had  reached 
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manhood  lie  was  thorouglily  abreast  the  tliought  and  spirit  of  his 
race,  and  so  prepared  to  contrilmte  his  share  to  its  further  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  tliat  the  iireaching  of  tlie  “New 
Education”  in  (Jreece  and  the  consecjiient  disfavor  into  which  the 
old  methods  fell,  marked  the  beginning  of  (ireciau  disintegration 
and  decline.  By  as  much  as  modern  civilization  is  broader  than 
the  (ireek,  by  so  much  is  it  more  important  that  we  apjdy  in  our 
own  education  the  true  principles  illustrated  in  (ireciau  develoj)- 
ment,  that  we  take  our  youth  back  to  the  fountain  heads  of  the 
many  streams  of  culture  uniting  in  the  formation  of  our  own  “liner 
spirit,”  and  that  we  lead  them  step  by  step  through  the  three 
great  phases  of  civilized  advancement. 


CHILD-LIFE  ON  A  NEU  ENGLAND  FARM. 

BY  HKl.KN  M.  WINSLOW. 

I  HAVE  seen  people  who  labored  under  the  delusion  that  chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  on  a  farm  among  the  remoter  portions  of 
New  England  must  of  necessity  become  ignorant  and  uninformed 
men  and  women. 

Just  liefore  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  my  father  gave  up 
his  profession  in  a  prosjierous  eastern  town,  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm  which  had  been  the 
family  homestead  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  that  part  of 
New  England.  On  that  farm,  some  fifteen  miles  from  any  rail¬ 
road,  we  children,  used  only  to  town  sidewalks  and  front  yards, 
felt  transported  to  a  new  and  beautiful  world.  And  from  that 
day,  although  removed  from  any  but  the  common  district  school, 
our  better  education  was  begun. 

What  boundless  delight  was  ours,  as  we  scurried  over  the  green 
pastures  in  our  bare  feet !  What  comfort  we  took  in  common 
brown  calico  beside  the  still  waters  I  No  more  stiffly  starched 
sunboniiets,  or  white  aprons  for  us ;  and  best  of  all  we  had  always 
room  enough ! 

Everything  on  the  farm  became  immediate  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  us;  and  under  a  mother  who  reverenced  it,  we  began 
the  study  of  nature. 

We  first  fastened  our  affections  to  the  creatures  of  the  great 
barn  yard,  all  of  whom  we  found  with  dismay  had  grown  to 
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niaturity  with  no  names.  This  was  (li.sgraceful,  and  we  adopted 
the  methods  of  the  aborigines  and  named  every  identical  quad¬ 
ruped  and  fowl  on  tlie  place  according  to  its  peculiar  (qualities  or 
habits.  We  had  a  “Spot/’  a  “Black-leg,”  and  a  “Lop-Horn” 
among  the  cows,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  naming  each  calf  while 
it  was  yet  staggering  with  surprise  at  the  world  of  green  grass 
and  skim-milk  Indore  it ;  and  soon  had  every  creature  so  tame 
that  we  could  go  up  to  tlie  wildest  steer  in  the  pasture  without 
danger.  Indeed,  so  successful  were  we  in  our  friendship  for  one 
pet  lamb,  that  he  soon  abused  his  privileges  and  used  to  butt  us 
over  and  trample  uj>on  us  witli  great  glee,  after  which  he  had 
some  ditliculty  in  taming  us.  We  were  not  always  hapi)y  in  our 
selection  of  names  for  our  woolly  friends :  for  our  Tommy  yearly 
presented  us  with  twins,  adorned  with  unusually  awkward  and 
obtrusive  legs  ;  and  our  Fannie  grew  up  to  be  the  worst  “butter” 
in  the  tlock.  Crooked-Toes  and  Mouldy  No.se,  however,  justified 
our  fondest  expectations  and  proved  valuable  sheep  in  spite  of 
their  suggested  deformities. 

d'he  horses  were  more  or  le.ss  objects  of  terror  until  we  learned 
to  ride  them  “bare-back,”  and  to  harness  and  unharne.ss  them. 
There  was  no  royal  road  to  the  first-named  })erformance ;  and  not 
until  I  had  lK?en  thrown  off,  or  come  home,  persistently  hanging 
to  the  horse’s  mane,  and  hanging  across  his  back  like  a  bag  of 
provender  more  than  once,  did  I  master  the  e(piestrian  art. 

The  hens  and  chickens  were  among  our  dearest  pets  and  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  most  extravagant  names.  One  esj)ecially  ugly 
chicken,  I  remember  was  called  “ Fe-swop-squedle-bug,”  and  lived 
to  grow  up  under  it.  And  many  were  the  tears  shed  in  our  house 
when  a  poor  little  deformed  chick  which  w'e  had  nursed  for 
months  wjis  found  dea<l  one  morning. 

The  animals  were,  liowever,  but  a  small  part  of  the  farm  and 
were  hut  lesser  factors  in  that  out-of-door  education  which  should 
be  the  natural  inheritance  of  every  child.  There  were  the  grand 
old  rocks  and  the  trees,  the  meadow,  the  brook,  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  and  the  insects ;  there  were  the  everlasting  mountains, 
the  sky,  and  the  shifting  clouds  to  be  studied  and  loved  with  a 
zeal  incredible,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not  know  a  child  trained 
in  close  communion  and  the  daily  w’orship  of  nature.  Our  moth¬ 
er  never  tired  of  answering  our  innumerable  questions  and  her 
teaching  brought  us  into  close  kinship  with  nature. 
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While  we  were  little  things  we  learned  the  names  of  most  of 
the  rocks  on  the  farm.  We  knew  why  the  mineral  spring  in  the 
meadow  was  red;  we  knew  that  the  asljestos  over  on  the  pasture 
ledge  Avas  comparatively  rare,  and  for  what  purposes  it  was  used ; 
we  knew  the  flint,  of  which  the  Indian  arrow-heads  in  onr  grand¬ 
mother’s  possession  (found  on  the  farm)  were  made  ;  we  knew 
how  the  pot-holes  beside  a  neighboring  brook  were  formed;  we 
knew  a  hundred  useful  and  scientific  facts,  while  we  were  running 
wild  in  our  bare  feet,  that  we  should  not  have  known  for  some 
years  had  we  l)een  in  a  town  school.  The  pasture  had  a  great 
ridge  of  ledges  running  through  it,  with  occasional  veins  cropping 
out,  of  beautiful  pink  and  chocolate  soajestone ;  and  we  used  to 
build  the  airiest  of  air-castles  based  on  the  prospective  wealth  that 
lay  hidden  there,  —  where,  alas  I  it  still  remains. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  these  ledges  was  a  curious  i)ile  of 
rocks,  the  result  of  some  gigantic  u[)heaval  during  the  })eriod  of 
the  earth’s  cooling,  and  known  to  us  as  the  “old  cave.”  Great 
boulders  stand  upright  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  grouped 
together  forming  a  cave  beneath.  We  used  to  climb  to  the  tip¬ 
top  of  these  rocks  and  play  there  without  a  trace  of  fear.  None 
of  us  were  ever  hurt,  perhaps  Ix^cause  we  did  not  know  the  danger. 
To  be  sure,  my  sister  fell  once,  from  a  height,  sheer,  of  twenty 
feet;  but  the  thick  young  alder  at  the  lx)ttom  stretched  up  friendly 
hands  and  set  her  down  without  a  single  scratch  ;  and  the  game 
was  quietly  flniished  on  the  tijetop. 

I  am  often  surprised  when  in  the  country  with  educated  people, 
at  noting  their  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  commonest  trees  and 
shrul)s.  For  we  early  learned  them  all,  and  if  a  new  variety  was 
found  were  expected  to  study  out  not  oidy  its  name  but  its  family. 
As  a  matter  of  coui-se  we  knew  the  spruce  from  the  hemlock  or 
the  few  Imlsam  firs  on  the  place.  The  latter  wius  (piite  clear  to  us 
on  account  of  its  alleged  medicinal  (jualities,  and  I  used  to  plan 
the  manufacture  of  an  elixir  from  the  Ixilsam  under  those  ([ueer 
little  blisters  which  should  inevitably  cure  that  dread  disease,  con¬ 
sumption.  There  were  the  white  and  yellow  birches  and  the  red 
and  white  maples.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  learn  the  ditterence 
between  the  soft  and  the  hard,  or  rock  maple  —  from  which  the 
sugar  is  made.  And  when  we  found  small  specimens  of  the  spot¬ 
ted  maple,  Ave  Avere  quite  triumphant  and  hunted  an  old  lK)tany 
clear  through  to  find  if  there  Avere  still  for  us  undiscovered 
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varieties.  Tliere  were  the  few  elms,  the  lovely  beeches,  the 
graceful  ash-trees,  the  “moose-missy,”  tlie  mouutain-ash,  and 
quantities  of  alders  and  elders,  both  “pizen”  and  wholesome. 
There  was  the  poetic  young  tamarack  on  the  “play-house  rock” 
and  the  big-leaved  button-wood  over  by  the  “old  cave.”  And 
although  we  learned  the  uses  of  every  kind  of  wood  on  the  farm, 
we  were  puzzled  about  the  pojdars  in  the  front  yard.  To  be  sure 
they  were  beautiful,  and  their  eternal  silvery  rustle  soothed  us 
into  the  dreamless  slumber  of  childhood  every  night,  except  when 
the  legend  first  reached  us  that  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  made 
from  a  poplar ;  and  that,  because  of  it,  its  leaves  must  always 
tremble  in  shame  and  fruitless  repentance.  Their  })ractical  value, 
however,  remained  a  mystery  to  us,  until  one  spring  our  grand¬ 
mother  recommended  “poplar-tea”  as  a  spring  medicine  for  us 
children.  After  which  we  decided  the  mission  of  the  poplar  to  be 
that  of  juirging  all  oiiginal  sin  from  children  who  were  dosed  with 
it. 

Sugaring  was  welcome,  not  so  much  on  account  of  our  saccharine 
molars,  as  the  sense  of  oj)en  air  free<lom,  of  coming  summer  that 
lay  in  the  returning  wai  inth  of  the  sun  and  the  fast  disappearing 
snow  banks.  Kv'eu  before  these  latter  were  gone  we  discovered, 
always  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  decaying  log,  the  little  red-cup 
fungus  which  we  called  “red  toad-stools.” 

We  studied  no  textbook  regiilarly,  but  discovered  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  sijuirrel-corn  and  “Dutchman's  Breeches”  to  the  more 
aristocratic  dialetra  of  the  garden.  We  knew  the  wild  leek  was 
first  cousin  to  the  onion  and  passed  it  in  contempt  to  decide 
whether  the  adder-tongue  was  a  distant  connection  by  marriage; 
and  we  hesitated  long  between  the  red  “nose-bleed”  and  the 
white  trillium.  We  listened  to  sermons  by  innumerable  Jacks-in- 
the-pulpit  and  were  the  better  for  them  ; — a  thing  which  could 
not  always  be  said  regarding  the  grown-up  discourse  that  was 
weekly  preached  over  our  heads  in  the  white  meeting-house  at  the 
village.  The  ladies’  slippers  that  grew  in  a  certain  strip  of  woods 
were  the  only  slipj»ers  we  possessed  in  those  days,  and  the  Indian 
pipe  that  grew  in  the  east  lot  was  the  only  pipe  smoked  on  the 
farm.  Years  afterward  when  we  studied  botany  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  schools,  it  was  like  finding  a  new'  friend  whose  face  re¬ 
minds  you  constantly  of  an  old  one. 

We  took  daily  ornithological  i)ills  without  knowing  it.  We 
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knew  intimately  the  ground  swallow  whose  nests  we  were  always 
running  across  down  among  the  })eculiar  old  hillocks  where  the 
beavers  centuries  liefore  had  built  dams ;  and  the  bank  swallows 
who  with  such  eternal  twitterings  dug  out  new  holes  for  homes  in 
warm,  sandy  banks ;  and  their  cousins,  the  barn  swallows,  who 
built  mud  houses  in  the  very  apex  of  the  barn,  where  we  were 
always  unwelcome  visitors.  For  we  were  united  in  a  theory  that 
because  one  happened  to  be  a  girl  one  need  not  necessarily  forego 
the  pleasures  of  hand-springs,  fence-jumping,  or  climbing  to  the 
topmost  scaffolding  in  the  barn. 

The  song  sparrow,  the  plaebe,  the  cat-bird,  tlie  blue  jay  that 
lived  year  after  year  over  by  the  old  cave,  the  fat  cheery  robins  in 
the  plum  trees,  all  were  speaking  acquaintances  of  ours.  The  owl 
and  the  bat  although  greatly  admired  by  us,  steadily  resisted  our 
wiles,  and  one  of  our  greatest  griefs  was  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  the  occasional  whip-poor-will  eluded  us.  Among  l)oth  birds 
and  insects.  Wood’s  “Homes  without  Hands”  was  our  highest 
authority,  although  Audubon  received  a  share  of  our  patronizing 
deference. 

We  early  learned  the  use  of  tools  and  can  even  now  drive  a  nail 
into  a  lx)ard  without  hammering  our  tinge rs.  Indeed,  we  once 
deemed  ourselves  so  proficient  in  that  art  that  we  started  to  l)uild 
a  playhouse  on  a  distant  coi  ner  of  the  farm,  with  boards  which 
we  abstracted  from  the  line  fence.  As  we  had  no  hammer,  we 
sent  a  neighbor's  Ixjy  to  the  house  of  an  aged  coiqile  near  by,  to 
borrow  one.  He  went  and  was  told  they  had  none.  The  Ixiy 
came  back  and  we  pondered  long  on  the  old  lady’s  answer.  She 
was  invariably  kind  to  children  and  we  knew  positively  that  she 
had  a  hammer.  Finally  the  Ixiy  spoke  up,  “  I  guess  I  know 
now  I”  he  said,  “I  asked  for  a  hammer,  and  she  diiln't  know  what 
I  meant.  She  always  calls  it  a  banner,  and  I ’m  going  back  to 
ask  for  a  harmer."  And  lie  got  it. 

We  became  early  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  weather  jirojihets. 
We  needed  no  signal  service  bureau  to  tell  us  it  would  rain  when 
there  was  a  “tablecloth”  on  the  south  mountains,  nor  of  clearing 
conditions  when  a  bit  of  blue  sky  appeared  in  the  northwest. 
And  we  loved  the  blue  sky  and  the  masses  of  clouds  with  all  the 
intense  poetry  of  our  young  natures.  In  rainy  or  wintry  weatlier, 
we  had  plenty  of  books  and  papers.  Children’s  magazines  were 
rare  then,  but  there  was  always  the  Youth's  C’ompanion,  and  that 
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paper  ha.s  had  a  marvelous  influence  for  good  over  hundreds  of 
young  lives.  My  fathei’’s  taste  for  books  lay  chiefly  among  the 
older  English  ones ;  and  these  we  pored  over  at  our  own  sweet 
will.  Among  our  pleasantest  memories  were  the  evenings,  from 
the  early  fall  through  to  the  late  spring,  when  we  all  gathered 
around  the  great  tire-place  in  the  sitting-room  and  listened  to  the 
reading  of  these  Iwjoks.  My  father  had  a  rarely  musical  voice, 
which  moved  us  more  easily  to  tears  or  laughter  than  we  liked  to 
admit. 

Belonging  to  the  knitting  sex,  I  had  to  do  my  “stent”  every 
night ;  but  this  was  soon  over,  and  we  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  and 
gaze  into  the  tire,  lost  in  the  world  of  romance.  All  too  soon 
came  nine  o’clock  and  bed  time.  For  the  Waverly  Novels,  Vanity 
Fair,  Scott’s  poems.  Goldsmith,  and  (’harles  Dickens  were  far  more 
fascinating  for  us  then  than  have  ever  novels  Ijcen  since.  Neither 
be  shocked,  good  reader,  that  we  listened  to  Don  Quixote,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  we  were  reading  it  by  ourselves  up  in  the 
little  studyroom  under  the  dormer  window.  Possibly  the  paternal 
readings  were  given  for  purposes,  since  we  would  read  it,  of  ex¬ 
purgation  ;  but  even  Don  Quixote  is  healthful  reading  for  child¬ 
hood  compared  with  “Dick’s  Sleuth-hound,  or  the  Witch  of 
Barney  C'astle,”  and  others  of  that  ilk.  Certain  plays  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  notably  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Cicsar,  and  Comedy  of 
Erroi-s,  we  never  read  now  without  recurring  memories  of  the  old 
sitting-room,  with  the  light  from  the  fire  of  great  logs  dancing  into 
the  oddly  shaped  cornel’s  of  the  room,  and  chasing  out  the  shadows 
from  under  the  jiiano  and  the  old-fashioned  green  settee ;  and 
again,  we  hear  the  musical  murmur  of  the  voice  which  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  play.  This  was  our  life  on  the 
farm. 

One  winter,  I  rememlier,  Addison’s  Spectator  was  served  up  to 
us  in  the  readings,  but  we  only  took  it  fitfully  between  delightful 
naps  and  backlog  studies.  Perhaps  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  be 
thanked  for  the  fact  that  history  proved  more  interesting  than 
philosophy,  for  after  the  Waverly  Novels,  English  history  seemed 
wortli  studying,  and  we  liecame  elevated  to  the  various  heroes  of 
the  world  in  turn. 

We  girls,  much  to  our  sorrow,  never  learned  to  milk  the  cows ; 
but  as  a  reward  for  daily  and  extremely  distasteful  piano  practice 
we  were  allowed  to  learn  to  spin,  and  even  to  sit  at  the  old  loom 
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in  the  l)ack  chanil)er  and  weave  a  stripe  in  the  rag-i-arpet.  That 
wjis  great  fun,  in  our  opinion.  My  pride  in  the  aecoinplisliment 
of  spinning,  however,  suffered  a  shock  when  I  was  obliged  to 
wear  a  pair  of  exceedingly  humpy  stockings,  the  yarn  for  which 
I  had  spun  and  “doubled  and  twisted”  alone.  We  then  turned 
our  housewifely  instincts  into  culinaiy  channels  and  nearly  short¬ 
ened  the  days  of  all  the  family  with  dyspepsia;  but  nevertheless, 
we  learned  a  little  of  chemistry  in  the  process.  And  1  hold  that 
the  foundations  of  the  l)est  education  were  laid  for  us  all  on  that 
old  New  England  farm. 

When  we  grew  older  and  went  away  to  school  there  were  many, 
many  things  in  science  familiar  to  us ;  and  what  was  accredited  to 
us  for  good  scholarship  was  really  the  result  c)f  our  years  of  close 
observation,  and  our  babits  of  investigation  of  everything  that 
came  under  our  notice,  either  in  Ixmks  or  out  of  them.  I  remem- 
l)er  my  constant  surprise,  when  I  was  once  more  thrown  in  contact 
with  town  children,  at  their  ignorance  of  everything  outside  the 
textlx)oks  they  had  studied. 

Now  this  manner  of  education  and  learning  to  think  is  not  un¬ 
common  with  country  children.  There  is  not  that  constant 
demand  upon  their  time  which  crowds  the  children  of  towns. 
They  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  read  and  to  think  over  what  they 
read  and  see.  Hundreds  of  common  facts  which  the  children  of 
towns  learn  lalxniously,  their  country  cousins  learn  naturally  at 
an  earlier  age,  t}irough  personal  contact  and  observation.  Shy 
they  may  l)e,  but  ignorant  the  children  on  New  England  farms 
are  not;  for  many  a  country  mother  realizes  that  the  brooks  and 
stones  and  flowers,  rightly  observed,  are  among  the  best  of 
teachei's. 

Not  that  I  would  decry  the  education  of  town  children  or 
criticise  any  of  the  ])opular  methods  now  in  vogue.  I  simply 
would  insist  that  commiseration  of  farmer’s  children  is  out  of 
place.  Rightly  used  the  farm  is  the  l)est  Kindergarten  and 
kitchen-garden  in  the  world. 

After  the  manner  of  children,  we  grew  up  and  went  out  into 
the  world,  and  the  old  farm  soon  hear<l  a  sad  good  by  from  us  all. 
For  when  the  Ixiy,  on  whom  was  centered  our  father’s  hopes  and 
our  mother's  fondest  prayers,  was  suddenly  biought  Ixick  from 
school  drowned,  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  the  old  place  became 
unl)earable.  Every  rock  and  eveiy  hill  seemed  haunted  by  his 
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boyish  presence.  Here  was  the  first  hit  of  fence  he  had  learned  to 
make ;  there  was  the  spot  wliere  he  used  to  tell  his  funniest 
stories ;  those  were  cows  he  used  to  di  ive,  whistling  clear  as  a 
blackbird  all  the  M  ay ;  and  yonder  M  as  the  little  grave,  marked 
out  by  round  stones,  Mhere  he  buried  the  dead  cosset  lamb  and 
where  m'c  had  all  shed  tears  together  ;  upstairs  Mas  the  rude  inva¬ 
lid  chair  mIucIi  his  tenderne.ss  had  contrived  for  the  tired  mother; 
scattered  through  the  house  M'ere  the  hooks  he  had  read  until  they 
Avere  dog-eared ;  and  in  the  hack  chamber  M  as  the  M  ooden  scM'ing 
machine  he  had  tried  to  make  M’hen  M'e  Mere  too  j)oor  to  bu}'  one. 

And  so  M  e  could  not  hear  the  life  on  the  farm  any  longer  and 
M'ent  back  to  toM’ii  and  to  school  life.  Hut  M'e  owe  our  tenderest 
memories,  our  early  inspiration,  our  deep  love  for  nature  ami  the 
best  home  tenderness  to  the  years  spent  there,  and  noMdiere  else 
shall  M^e  ever  feel  such  freedom,  peace  and  delightful  sense  of 
oMmership,  as  on  the  old  farm. 


IT  is  often  said,  it  is  no  matter  M'hat  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only 
sincere.  This  is  true  of  all  minor  truths,  and  false  of  all 
truths  M'hose  nature  it  is  to  fashion  a  man’s  life.  It  Mill  make 
no  difference  in  a  man’s  harvest  M'hether  he  thinks  tnrni})S  have 
more  saccharine  matter  than  })otatoes  —  Mhether  corn  is  better 
than  M-heat.  Hut  let  the  man  sincerely  believe  th.at  seed  planted 
M'ithout  ploughing  is  as  good  as  M  ith,  that  .lanuary  is  as  favorable 
for  seed-soM'ing  as  April,  and  that  cockle-seed  Mill  j)roduce  as 
good  a  harvest  as  M’heat,  and  M  ill  it  make  no  difference?  A  child 
might  as  well  think  he  could  reverse  that  ponderous  marine  en¬ 
gine  M-hich,  night  and  day,  in  calm  and  storm,  jdoughs  its  May 
across  the  deep,  by  sincerely  taking  hold  of  the  i)addle-M  heel,  as  a 
man  might  think  he  conld  reverse  the  action  of  the  elements  of 
God’s  moral  government  through  a  mi.sguided  sincerity.  They 
will  roll  over  such  a  one,  and  M'helm  him  in  endless  ruin. 

—  II.  \V.  Heecher. 
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XOT  ALir A  rs  THUS. 

HY  (1.  T.  JOHNSON. 

^^y'OT  always  thus  I  Not  always  thus, 

Sliall  we  ill  blindness  grope  our  way ; 

Not  always  gaze  with  longing  eyes, 

To  catch  a  gleam  of  perfect  day; 

Not  always  stand,  with  folded  jialms. 

Beside  the  graves  where  buried  lie 

The  hopes  that  budded  in  our  hearts. 

The  hopes  that  blossomed  but  to  die. 

Not  always  thus  I  Not  always  thus. 

Shall  we  plod  on  with  weary  feet; 

Not  always  clasp  the  mocking  cup 
That  mingles  bitter  with  its  sweet ; 

Not  always  strive  to  catcli  the  gleams 
Of  golden  light  that  round  us  play. 

Finding  our  efforts  all  in  vain. 

Our  sunlight  turn  to  shadows  gray. 

Not  always  thus  I  Not  always  thus. 

Shall  we  with  longing  watch  the  skies ; 

Not  always  dream  of  glories  hid 
Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eyes ; 

Not  always  listen  for  the  sound 
Of  angel  voices  calling  us; 

Not  always  stand  outside  the  Gate 

And  sigh,  “  Not  thus  I  Not  always  thus  I  ” 

Kansas  Mo.^  Jan.  Ih,  188h. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Christian  Register  has  done  excellent  service  in  the  cause  of 
good  learning  and  sound  morality  by  a  grand  symposium  in  a 
recent  number  of  that  remarkably  well  edited  paper  upon  the  question 
whether  morality  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarian¬ 
ism. 

The  editor  sent  out  to  a  broadly  representative  list  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  two  questions,  which  are  extremely  simple,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  answers  .stripped  of  all  technicalities,  verbiage,  and  “  lingo.” 
The  questions  were  these  :  — 

I.  Can  morality  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarian¬ 
ism  ? 

2.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  methods  and  influ¬ 
ences  ? 

Concerning  the  answers,  the  editor  thus  comments:  — 

1,  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  atflrmative  answers 
to  the  first  question,  thus  declaring  that  morality  can  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  without  sectarianism.  The  administration  of  the  public  schools  for 
many  years  has  developed  a  consensus  of  practical  judgment  on  this  question 
which  should  be  influential.  It  has  declared  not  only  that  morality  can  be 
taught,  but  that  it  is  taught  in  a  most  eftective  and  practical  manner  in  our 
public  schools.  'I'his  judgment  is  affirmed  by  Professor  Collin,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  teaching  ethics  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  by  Mr.  Collar 
of  the  Roxbury  I.atin  School,  by  Rabbi  Schindler,  Mrs.  Fifleld  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  Mrs.  Hopkins  of  the  Boston  .Supervi.sors,  Mr.  Horne,  Mr. 
Tetlow,  Superintendent  Dawson,  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,  Mr. 
Robert  Swan,  Mr.  Samuel  Swan,  President  Adams,  Rev.  Philip  8.  Moxom, 
Miss  Lucia  M.  I’eabody,  Colonel  Higginsou,  Fidwln  D.  Mead,  Superintendents 
Draper  and  Jasper  of  New  York,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  General  Francis 
A.  Walker. 

These  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  merely  theorists.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  education  on  its  practical  side.  They  represent  different  shades 
of  religious  belief  within  the  limits  of  Protestantism  and  also  of  Judaism. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  communications  suggests  the  following 
reflections  :  — 

There  is  abroad  in  the  land  a  deep  and  thoughtful  interest  among  our 
citizens  in  the  success  of  the  American  public  school  system. 

There  is  a  growdng  appreciation  of  what  these  schools  are  doing, 
especially  in  regard  to  moral  instruction.  Even  flve  years  ago  the 
unanimity  of  the  answers  from  almost  all  quarters,  that  the  public 
schools  both  can  teach  and  are  successfully  the  principles  and 
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practice  of  good  morals  could  not  have  been  found.  The  evidence  here 
given  that  the  schools  are  teaching  witli  entire  success  and  great 
efficiency  good  morals  is  gratifying  and  shows  tliat  the  public  is  now 
coming  to  a  better  and  clearer  realization  than  ever  before  of  the  great 
moral  influence  of  the  schools. 

The  following  quotations  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  direct¬ 
ness  and  importance  of  this  testimony:  — 

“  I  take  it  there  is  no  sectarianism  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  nor  in  what 
may  be  called  the  strictly  ethical  and  moral  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.” 

Chaui.ks  Kkxdall  .Vdams, 

President  Cornell  University. 

“  I  should  say  that  morality  not  only  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
but  is  taught,  and  must  be  taught.  Obedience  is  the  first  law  of  every  school,  — 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence,  as  it  is  the  first  and  most  salutary  moral 
lesson  that  can  be  taught  a  child.  Timely  silence,  punctuality,  self-control, 
regularity,  are  constantly  enforced,  till  they  become  fixed  habits  within  the 
school,  and  tend  strongly  to  become  habits  of  life.  To  go  a  little  higher,  in 
what  public  school  are  not  the  obligations  of  truthfulness,  unselfishness,  respect, 
and  courtesy  taught,  at  least  Implicitly,  perhaps  even  so  most  effectively?” 

WIM.IA.M  (’.  ('OI.I.AU, 

Head-Master  Roxhury  Latin  School. 

“  I  answer:  Yes,  beyond  ipiestion,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  con- 
■cerned . The  teaching  of  morality  should  he  incidental,  an  occa¬ 

sional  unexpected  change,  relieving  rather  than  burdensome.” 

(1.  \.  COI.LIN, 

Professor  Citrnell  University  Laic  School. 

“  Morality  ....  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  incul¬ 
cating  sectarian  tenets  and  without  sectarian  influences . Axiom¬ 

atic  morality  is  moral  moonshine.” 

N.  II.  15.  Dawsox, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

JuDGK  A.  S.  DuArEK,  .State  Superintendent  of  I’ublic  Instruction,  Xew  York, 
says:  —  “I  think  that  morality  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  w'ithout 
trenching  upon  sectarian  doctrine.” 

Mus.  Emily  A.  Fikield,  member  of  the  Hoston  School  (’ommittee,  says:  — 
“  Of  the  necessity  of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  there  should  be  no 
question,  since  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require"  [it].  This  moral  educa¬ 
tion  is  found  in  every  school  where  habits  of  obedience  and  punctuality',  hon¬ 
esty,  industry,  self-control,  and  truthfulness  are  insisted  upon;  and,  even  if 
€nforced  as  God's  laws,  there  need  be  no  sectarianism  in  such  teaching.” 

Thomas  Wextwokth  IIiggixsox,  Ex-Member  State  Board  of  Education, 
says:  —  “In  answer  to  your  imiuiry’,  I  should  say:  —  I  think  not  only  that 
morality  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarianism,  but  that  it 
is  already  taught  there  on  a  large  scale,  and  commonly  in  that  spirit.  The 
first  essentials  of  morality  —  self-control,  truthfulness,  obedience,  unselfish¬ 
ness  —  are  not  merely  constantly  enjoined,  but  have  to  he  practised  for  the  suc- 
•cessful  working  of  any  school.  The  secondary’  virtues  of  punctuality,  order, 
gentleness,  are  also  essential,  and  will  he  found  in  every  good  school.  Modesty, 
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purity,  chastity  of  word  and  act,  are  strictly  required  of  every  pupil,  not 
merely  in  school,  hut  about  the  school  buildings.  Many  pupils  obtain  almost 
their  whole  training  in  all  these  virtues  from  the  influence  of  the  schools,  since 
they  are  not  taught  them  at  home  and  may  never  go  to  church.” 

Mrs.  I.orisA  Parsons  IIoi’KINS,  .Supervisor  in  Boston  Public  Schools, 
says:  —  “There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  moralitj'  can  be  taught  in  the 
schools  without  sectarianism.” 

Edwin  T.  Horxk,  Master  of  the  Prescott  School,  Boston,  says :  —  “  Morality 
can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarianism.  The  influence  of 
the  teacher  who  stands  day  by  day  before  the  children,  a  patient  and  cour¬ 
ageous  example,  with  high  moral  purpose,  encouraging  every  honest  effort, 
discountenancing  shams  and  meanness,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  good  citizens  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Put  into  every  schoolroom  a 
teacher  who,  with  kindness  and  flrmness,  will  lead  in  the  moral  way,  and  the 
children  will  follow.  A  teacher  of  the  right  kind  cannot  avoid  teaching  mo¬ 
rality.” 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  says:  —  “  I  believe  that  the  public  schools 
are  the  greatest  moral  instrument  in  the  community,  and,  with  all  their  faults 
and  shortcomings,  with  all  that  may  properly  be  urged  in  way  of  criticism  and 
suggestion,  more  moral  and  more  moralizing  than  they  ever  were  before  in  our 
history.  Their  moral  power  lies  in  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  obedience,  of 
cleanliness,  of  order,  of  decorum,  of  industry,  of  concentration,  of  courtesy,  of 
obligation,  of  justice,  of  e([uality,  of  respect  for  pure  and  simple  merit  and 
reliance  upon  that,  which  they  encourage  and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  necessi¬ 
tate  by  their  very  constitution.  It  lies,  too,  in  their  own  special  aim  and  func¬ 
tion,  the  discipline  and  development  of  the  mind.” 

Rev.  a.  a.  Miner,  I).  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Columbus  Avenue  Universalist 
Church,  Boston,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  says: 
“In  answering  your  questions,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying:  — 

“1.  I  not  only  have  no  doubt  that  morality  can  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  without  sectarianism,  but  1  believe  that  it  is  so  taught  by  man}’  good 
teachers,  and  may  be  by  all. 

“  2.  During  the  common  school  age,  it  can  be  better  taught  by  precept  and 
example  than  by  textbooks.” 

Rev.  PiiiLii* <8.  Moxdm,  Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  says:  — 
“Certainly,  morality  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  sectarianism. 
It  is  so  taught  now,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  people  have  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  For  example,  in  all  our  public  schools  there  is  a  constant  discipline  of 
scholars  in  moral  habits.  This  sort  of  training  is  fundamental.  Habits  can  be 
formed  before  principles  can  be  grasped.  The  habits  of  order,  cleanliness 
(next  to  godliness,  as  Wesley  said),  obedience,  self-control,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  courtesy,  and  truthfulness,  are  inculcated  to  some  degree  in 
all  the  schools,  and,  of  course,  without  any  trace  of  sectarianism.” 

Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  Emeritus  in  Harvard  University,  says:  —  “  I  believe  that  instruction  in 
morals,  independently  of  sectarianism,  can  be  given,  and  ought  to  be  given  in 
our  public  schools.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  instruction  can  be 
given. 

The  first  and  best  way  is  informal  and  incidental  instruction  by  teachers  who 
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themselves  regard  moral  teaching  and  influence  as  of  supreme  importance,  and 
who  are  expected  and  instructed  by  school  boards  to  keep  this  part  of  their 
work  constantly  in  view.  I  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  sucli  teaching, 
especially  in  primary  schools,  and  am  sure  tliat  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  such 
schools  have  received  lessons  that  will  be  to  tlieir  life-long  beneflt.” 

LL'CIA  M.  Pkabody,  formerly  Member  of  the  lioston  School  Committee, 
says:  —  “  In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  should  repl}' emphatically,  ‘  Yes.’ 
The  broad  principles  of  morality  are  universal;  and  no  one,  whatever  his  re¬ 
ligious  views,  would  be  unwilling  to  have  his  children  taught  to  be  just,  truth¬ 
ful,  honest,  obedient  to  rightful  authority,  thoughtful  for  others,  self-controlled. 
Nor  would  the  minor  morals  —  order,  neatness,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  the  like  —  involve  any  sectarian  teaching.*’ 

From  Julius  H.  Skelye,  Presidentof  Amherst  ('ollege :  —  “  President  Seelye 
requests  me  to  acknowledge  liis  receipt  of  yours  of  the  .^tli  inst.,  and  to  say  that 
in  his  judgment  morality  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarian¬ 
ism,  though  ali  history  shows  that  morality  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  except 
through  religious  inspiration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edw'AKI)  B.  McFauden,  Secretary." 

Pabbi  S.  Schindler,  Member  of  Boston  School  Committee,  says :  —  “  Moral¬ 
ity  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarianism,  liecause  it  is 
taught  so  alread}’.  Morality  cannot  be  taught  by  means  of  a  textbook:  it 
must  be  inhaled  by  the  pupil  from  the  atmosphere  which  both  the  teacher  and 
the  school  spread  around  him.  A  moral  teacher  will,  if  not  turn  out  a  moral 
pupil,  at  least  influence  him  to  know  what  is  right.” 

Bobert  Swan,  Master  of  the  Winthrop  School,  Boston,  writes: — In 
answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  can  say  (and  I  wish  all  queries  presented  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  in  the  schools  would  admit  of  so  positive  an  answer) 
that  ‘  morality  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  without  sectarianism  for 
I  am  a  constant  actor  in  and  witness  of  such  instruction,  and  have  been  for 
many  years.” 

John  Tetlow,  Head-master  of  the  Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
writes:  —  “  In  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  your  recent  note  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  moral  instruction,  permit  me  to  sa}'  that  in  inj’  opinion  morality  can  be 
taught,  and  in  many  cases  actually  is  taught,  in  the  public  schools  without 
sectarianism.” 

IlEV.  Julius  II.  Ward,  of  the  Boston  Herald,  writes :  —  “  The  Homan  Catho^ 
lie  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  schools  which  he  helps  to  support ;  but  lie  is  as 
anxious  as  the  I’rotestant  that  the  moral  character  of  tlie  schools  sliall  not  be 
deteriorated.  The  question  witii  both  parties  is  how  this  result  may  be  reached ; 
and  it  is  not  diflicult  to  answer,  if  people  are  willing  to  consider  its  terms  in 
their  simplest  meaning. 

“  What  I  would  suggest  as  the  way  out,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  is  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  whose  members  sliall  be  named  by  tiie  governor, 
and  whose  duty  shall  be  to  consider  what  it  is  wise  to  do  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  as  a  wliole,  and  especially  for  their  better  adjustment  to 
life  and  morals.  Such  a  commission  has  recently  reported  on  the  condition  of 
English  schools,  and  has  done  much  for  their  improvement;  and  such  a  com¬ 
mission,  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  is  greatlj'  needed  in  our  own  comtuu- 
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nity,  and  is  almost  the  only  means  of  reachin>j  general  consent  in  a  matter  con¬ 
cerning  which  nearly  every  person  has  an  opinion  of  liis  own.” 

Gen.  Fhancis.T.  Walkeu,  President  Massaclmsetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
writes:  —  “  I  should  say,  liowever,  tiiat 

“  1.  Legal  ethics  may  he  taught  without  olVence  being  properly  taken  by  any 
one,  and  this  would  cover  a  large  part  of  the  desirable  field  of  teaching. 
Clearly,  all  the  acts  which  are  prescribed,  or  are  forbidden,  by  the  law'  of  the 
land  may  properly  be  embraced  in  the  instruction  of  the  public  schools. 

“  2.  It  appears  to  me  that  utilitarian  ethics  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
without  raising  sectarian  issues,  and  without  arousing  the  sectarian  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  any  person  who  is  not  at  heart  opposed  to  the  schools  themselves.” 

John  Jasi’EH,  City  .Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  says:  —  “  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  time  to  write  the  article  you  ask  for.  My 
views  and  the  view’s  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  my  department  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  our  ‘  Teachers'  Manual,’  pages  11  to  18  inclusive,  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  you.” 

[The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  furnisli  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York 
with  instructions  and  suggestions.  The  paragraphs  printed  under  ‘  Moral 
Education  ’  are  as  follows :  — ] 

Moral  Education.  — No  teacher  who  neglects  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils 
in  the  essential  elements  of  good  character  does  the  whole  duty  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  The  main  object  in  moral  training,  as  in  physical  and  intellectual 
education,  is  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  action  of  tliose  powers  that  relate 
to  this  department  of  our  nature.  Such  training,  to  be  effective,  must  provide 
suitable  means  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers.  It  consists,  largely,  in 
leading  the  children  to  understand  their  duties  to  themselves  and  their  duties 
towards  others.  Among  their  duties  to  them.selves  are:  self-control  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  conduct,  —  of  the  temper,  the  appetite,  and  the  desires ;  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth,  and  self-culture  in  all  things  that  aid  in  forming  a  good  charac¬ 
ter.  Among  their  duties  to  others  are:  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers; 
kindness  to  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates;  and  the  practical  observance  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  That  teacher  who  kindly  respects  the  rights  of  the  pupils, 
and  dally  illustrates  the  great  virtue  —  kindness —  in  the  management  of  pupils, 
and  in  personal  conduct  elsewhere,  will  accomplish  practical  results  in  moral 
education  which  cannot  be  attained  by  rules  or  lectures.  A  spirit  of  true  kind¬ 
ness  pervading  a  school  will  become  a  fountain  of  virtues. 

Summary  of  Important  Points.  —  The  following  is  a  brief  summar}'  of  the 
practically  important  points  iii  moral  education,  and  in  the  training  in  morals 
and  manners:  — 

That  intellectual  training,  however  excellent,  is  not  enough; 

That  public  schools  are  instituted  to  make  not  only  intelligent.,  but  good 
citizens  ; 

That  morals  and  manners  are  best  taught  incidentally,  not  formally,  —  by 
personal  example  and  anecdote,  not  by  mere  lecture; 

That  ”  unconscious  tuition  ”  by  the  force  of  the  teacher's  example  is  a  most 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil;  and  that  this  includes  habits  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  tidiness,  the  avoidance  of  lounging  in  sitting  or  standing, 
etc.,  punctuality,  promptness,  earnestness  in  the  right,  respect  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  pupils  and  others,  the  u.«e  of  kind  tones  and  a  kind  manner, 
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private  admonition  of  the  erring,  the  avoidance  of  all  coarse  and  low  ex¬ 
pressions  and  of  every  form  of  pett}"  tyranny. 

Among  the  many  points  upon  which  opportunity  for  incidental  instruction 
should  be  sought  are  the  following :  — 

Kespect  for  parents  and  teachers  and  for  the  aged;  kindness  to  the  intirm; 
the  avoidance  of  crueltj';  abliorrence  of  brutality,  including  pugilism ;  cour- 
tesj’  and  politeness;  true  and  false  courage;  bravery  and  foolhardiness;  moral 
courage  and  decision  as  indispensable  to  a  noble  character;  truthfulness  and 
the  meanness  of  lying;  the  degradation  involved  in  habits  of  profanity,  inde¬ 
cency,  and  intemperance;  the  avoidance  of  bad  books,  bad  papers,  and  bad 
companions;  the  indispensable  virtue  of  patriotism  :  and,  generally,  to  do  and 
to  be  riyht  because  it  is  right,  and  not  for  fear  of  punishment,  discovery,  or 
disgrace. 

The  foregoing  copious  extracts  have  been  made  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  be  well  received  by  the  educators  of  our  country.  Thev  are  so 
specially  uniform,  and  the  replies  which  indicated  the  opposite  view 
were  so  few  and  feeble  that  the  testimony  becomes  at  once  emphatic 
and  important.  There  are  many  close  observers  who  believe  that  the 
moral  power  of  our  public  schools  in  this. country  today  is  greater  and 
more  important  for  the  w’elfare  of  the  country  than  any  other  moral 
force  now  being  exerted  upon  the  people.  The  schools  reach  nearly 
all  the  children  in  the  land,  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  life. 
Even  the  churches  and  the  Sunday-schools  reach  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  people.  The  quotations  given  above  have  been  mostly  in  answer  to 
the  Hrst  question,  because  there  is  no  such  remarkable  unity  in  the 
suggestions  made  in  reply  to  the  second  query. 
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These  are  days  when  plans  are  made  for  European  travel.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  question  for  every  one  who  aspires  to  a  career  of  enlarged 
influence  and  usefulness  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  gain  that 
extended  view  of  human  life  and  human  history  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  personal  survey  of  the  scenes  where  history  was  made. 

Upon  the  general  question  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  With  the 
present  facilities  for  travel,  every  teacher  who  can  lay  up  five  hundred 
dollars  may  visit  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe  during  a  two  months* 
vacation.  For  a  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  fair  education  in  his  own 
country  and  has  proved  his  ability  to  teach,  there  is  no  better  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  money.  He  will  come  back  with  more  definite  ideas 
of  things  formerly  half  known  and  with  a  rich  store  of  associations  and 
suggestions  for  future  study.  If  he  has  good  common  sense  he  w’ill  not 
be  pufled  up  wdth  conceit,  but  will  rather  be  stimulated  to  further  re¬ 
search  by  the  glimpses  of  what  may  be  known. 

The  question  of  ways  and  means  is  one  of  some  interest  and  on  this 
a  few  suggestions  may  be  acceptable.  Many  are  deterred  frona  starting 
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because  they  doubt  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  foreign 
lands,  especially  in  countries  where  the  vernacular  is  not  English. 
Others  are  deterred  by  the  dread  of  indefinite  expense,  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected  among  strangers  and  sharpers. 

To  all  such  it  may  be  said  in  general,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  the  way  of  an  intelligent  American  who  desires  to  travel  alone  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  All  the  principal  lines  of  travel 
are  so  frequented  by  Americans  and  English,  who  constitute  the  chief 
travellers  of  the  world,  that  railway  and  hotel  officials  are  compelled  to 
provide  for  them.  English  speaking  servants  are  to  be  found  in  all 
hotels  which  have  not  English  proprietors,  and  all  the  principal  railway 
stations  have  interpreters  for  the  accommodation  of  English  travellers. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  expense  it  is  possible  to  calculate  very 
closely  the  exact  amount  of  expenditure  before  one  starts.  By  consult¬ 
ing  the  agent  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  or  other  excursion  managers,  who 
have  offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, — and  from  whom 
tickets  may  be  purchased  if  desired, — the  exact  amount  of  railway  fares 
to  all  points  may  be  ascertained.  It  is  also  possible,  through  private 
sources,  to  obtain  a  list  of  private  boarding  places  in  the  principal 
European  cities,  where  prices  are  fixed  and  rates  are  reasonable. 

If  any  of  our  readers  desire  such  information  and  have  no  personal 
friend  to  furnish  it,  they  may  address  a  line  to  us. 

In  order  to  make  plans  for  a  journey  it  is  necessary,  beforehand,  to 
decide  upon  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it,  the  chief  points  which  are  to 
be  visited  and  the  limit  of  expenditure  to  be  made.  With  these  data  an 
experienced  traveller  can  furnish  in  one  hour  all  needful  information. 
If  one  wishes  to  be  freed  from  all  matters  of  business  he  can  join  any 
one  of  the  numerous  “  personally  conducted  parties”  which  will  easily 
and  smoothly  do  the  business  for  him. 

All  this  is  true  not  only  of  men  but  of  women.  It  is  of  course  pleas¬ 
anter  and  better  for  a  lady  not  to  go  entirely  alone,  but  two  ladies,  one 
of  whom  is  accustomed  to  travel  in  this  country  and  both  of  whom 
possess  the  average  intelligence  of  American  school  teachers,  can  travel 
all  over  Europe,  without  escort,  with  perfect  security  and  comfort. 
The  writer  of  this  has  frequently  met  American  ladies  travelling  in  this 
way  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  has  never  heard  one  of  them  complain 
of  the  least  Inconvenience  or  danger  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  no 
gentleman  was  with  them  as  protector.  Ladies  can  and  do  travel  alone 
on  the  continent  without  impropriety,  but  it  is  better  for  ladies  to  travel 
in  personally  conducted  parties 

As  an  outfit  for  such  a  journey  the  general  principle  is,  take  as  little 
possible.  Linen  can  be  laundried  always  at  every  stopping 
place  more  promptly  and  cheaply  than  in  America  and  the  cost  and 
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trouble  of  transporting  luggage  is  so  great  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
clothing  when  you  need  it  than  to  take  it  with  you.  The  writer  of  this 
once  started  from  Boston  for  a  trip  through  Egypt  and  Palestine  with 
one  travelling  companion,  and  they  took  hut  one  hand  hag  between 
them  for  the  whole  journey,  visiting  all  the  chief  points  of  Europe  on 
the  way.  Ladies  cannot  quite  do  this,  hut  the  nearer  they  can  approx¬ 
imate  to  it  the  better.  A  few  places  such  as  London,  Paris,  Geneva, 
and  Rome,  may  require  extra  changes  of  dress,  and  the  cheapest  way  is 
to  express  to  these  places  a  small  box  of  tlie  extras  and  when  done  with 
them  let  them  be  returned  to  London  by  the  same  method. 

In  any  event  it  is  a  mistake  to  spend  money  and  time  in  preparing  an 
outfit.  Start  for  Europe  as  you  would  start  for  a  three  days’  visit  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  do  your  buying  and  outfitting  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  goods  and  labor  are  much  cheaper  than  at  home.  Two 
ladies  from  Maine  once  started  for  a  year’s  residence  abroad,  at  one 
day's  notice  and  they  never  regretted  the  abruptness  of  their  departure. 

The  best  method  of  adjusting  money  afi'airs  is  to  take  a  letter  of  credit 
from  some  American  banking  house,  which  has  correspondents  in  all 
the  principal  places  in  Europe,  by  wdiich  your  drafts  may  be  cashed  at 
sight.  To  obtain  this  letter  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  place 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  your  hanker  at  home.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
to  deposit  with  him  a  sufficient  security,  such  as  government  bonds  or 
even  a  guaranty  from  some  responsible  business  man  which  your  banker 
is  willing  to  accept.  You  may  thus  save  the  interest  on  your  money 
until  it  is  actually  used.  Your  banker  will  charge  you  five  per  cent,  on 
tlie  drafts  after  they  are  drawn,  but  not  on  the  balance  of  your  credit. 
Moreover,  if  your  banker  fails,  you  will  lose  nothing  since  you  will  be 
in  debt  to  him. 

Above  all  things  be  sure  that  your  travelling  companion  is  congenial 
in  spirit.  More  depends  on  the  immediate  associates  of  your  journey 
than  upon  all  else  in  determining  the  pleasure  and  profit  you  may  de¬ 
rive  from  it. 

Since  the  above  was  written  notices  have  come  to  hand  of  several 
“conducted”  parties,  arrangments  for  which  are  now  in  progress  for 
the  coming  summer  vacation,  especially  in  view  of  the  International 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  from  May  to  October. 
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The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  —  “Why  do  we  not  have  at  the 
present  time  such  great  leaders  in  action  and  thought  as  Caesar, 
William  the  Conqueror,  Napoleon,  Pitt,  Franklin,  Calhoun,  Thomas 
Arnold,  Francis  Wayland,  and  Mark  Hopkins.’”  Upon  careful  exam¬ 
ination  it  will  appear  that  there  are  many  men  now  in  active  life  who  if 
living  in  the  days  of  these  great  leaders  would  have  been  their  peers  in 
their  several  chosen  fields  of  labor. 

Among  the  educators  of  today  there  are  leaders  who  will  rank  with 
those  of  the  past ;  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  of  America 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  ever  before. 

Among  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  should  be  reckoned  Pres¬ 
ident  William  H.  Payne,  LL.  D.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

President  Payne  was  born  in  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.,  New  York, 
May  12,  1S36.  Like  so  many  of  the  world’s  workers,  his  boyhood  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  strong  body  and  a 
sound  mind.  His  education  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  was  simply 
that  which  he  could  receive  in  the  district  school  during  the  winter. 

From  this  time  till  he  was  sixteen  he  studied  at  home,  and  then,  with 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  his  parents  and  by  their  self-denial, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  Macedon  Academy,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Senter,  where  he  enjoyed  two  years  of  uninterrupted  study. 
This,  with  three  months  spent  at  the  New  York  Conference  Seminary, 
finished  his  school  days,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  began  his 
life  work  of  teaching. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Payne  taught  various  country  schools,  where  he 
showed  the  clear  head  and  vigorous  thought  which  have  given  him  dis¬ 
tinction  in  broader  fields,  and  brought  to  him  a  large  and  successful 
career. 

Oct.  2,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Eva  S.  Fort,  and  with  his  wife  as 
assistant,  he  taught  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  village  school  at  Victor, 
New  York,  when  he  moved  to  Michigan,  in  which  state  he  resided  till 
the  spring  of  1888. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  Professor  Payne  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the 
Union  school  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  made  himself  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  organizer  and  instructor  that  in  1864  he  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  Niles,  and  two  years  later  was  prevailed  upon  to 
succeed  Professor  Joseph  Estabrook  as  Principal  of  the  Ypsilanti  Sem¬ 
inary,  the  largest  union  school  in  the  state. 

Though  Professor  Estabrook  had  been  one  of  the  best  known  and 
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most  loved  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  state.  Professor  Payne 
proved  himself  a  worthy  successor,  and  soon  secured  the  love  and  es¬ 
teem  of  the  pupils  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  parents  and  the 
community. 

During  his  five  years’  residence  at  Niles  and  Ypsilanti  he  edited  and 
published  The  Michigan  Teacher,  and  added  to  his  growing  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  thinker.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Adrian  he 
had  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  educational  thought  and 
work  in  the  State. 

In  1869,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Professor  Payne  was  selected  as 
the  best  man  to  be  found  to  take  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Adrian,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  His  success  here  was  in  the 
same  line  as  in  all  other  positions  he  has  held.  He  urged  a  closer  re¬ 
lation  between  the  University  and  the  High  or  fitting  schools,  and  the 
Adrian  school  was  the  first  to  enter  into  this  closer  relation. 

In  1875  his  “Chapters  on  School  Supervision”  were  published, 
which  farther  extended  his  reputation  as  a  successful  organizer.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  State  educational  exhibit  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition;  of  a  valuable  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Adrian,”  and  he  also  furnished  important  help  in 
the  “Report  of  the  Centennial  Educational  Board.”  In  1S79  his 
“Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching”  added 
another  valuable  work  to  the  teacher’s  library. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1879,  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  professorship  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  Professor  Payne  was  elected  to  the 
chair.  He  entered  upon  the  difficult  and  almost  untried  work  of  organ¬ 
izing  this  important  department  of  instruction. 

There  being  no  precedents  in  this  particular  field  of  education  many 
were  skeptical  as  to  its  success,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Professor 
Payne  had  succeeded  in  adding  an  important  and  popular  department 
to  the  University. 

For  eight  and  a  half  years  he  continued  to  fill  this  important  post  and 
at  the  same  time  he  added  still  farther  to  the  list  of  Standard  American 
works  on  Pedagogy.  “Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,”  “Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,”  an  edition  of  Compayre’s 
“Historie  de  la  Pedagogie,”  and  “  Cours  de  Pedagogic”  having  come 
from  his  pen  during  this  time,  his  reputation  was  widely  extended. 

The  last  call  upon  Professor  Payne  was  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  urging  him  to  become  the  President  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville  to 
become  its  Chancellor. 
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Satisfactory  arrangements  having  been  made,  Professor  Payne  ac¬ 
cepted  these  two  positions  and  was  formally  installed,  Oct.  5th,  1887, 
though  at  the  request  of  President  Angell  he  remained  at  Ann  Arbor 
till  Feb.  15th,  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  is 
doing  most  excellent  work  for  education  and  for  the  country.  He  has 
increased  the  membership  from  iSo  to  254. 

President  Payne  has  been  twice  honored  by  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  which  in  1873  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  at  the 
last  Commencement  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

President  Payne  has  been  always  a  true  and  tried  friend  and  defender 
of  thorough  education,  and  throughout  the  country  he  has  hosts  of 
friends  who  hope  that  he  may  long  continue  to  add  to  the  ability, 
strength,  and  character  of  American  educators  and  educational  progress. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine,  both  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  and  those  who  are  strangers 
to  him,  will  alike  be  pleased  with  the  beautiful  etching  to  be  found  as 
frontispiece  to  this  number,  which  gives  a  striking  likeness  of  his  strong 
features  and  in  such  a  marked  manner  indicates  his  decision  of 
character.  w.  ii.  m. 


NOTES  ON  REPORT  OF  COAfMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 
CA  TION  FOR  im-'87. 

{To  THE  Editor  : — 

I  have  just  laid  down  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1SS6-7,  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  with  much  interest.  It  has  so  many  admirable  features  that  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  my  notes, 
hastily  made,  but  wliich  may  possibly  be  of  greater  value  to  your  readers  than  if  I  had  written  them 
out  more  fully  and  more  artistically,  because  I  hope  the  readinjj  of  them  will  tend  to  a  fuller  and 
more  critical  examination  of  this  admirable  report  by  the  teachers  of  the  country. 

Very  Respectfully,  Ex-Teacher.] 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  sutbeient  collection  of  educational 
apparatus  and  appliance  to  form  a  very  complete  pedagogical 
museum.  Space  is  unfortunately  wanting  for  the  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  edective  display  of  the  entire  material,  but  a  small  portion 
has  been  placed  in  order  for  exhibition  following  the  general  plan  of 
the  National  Museum.  The  portion  thus  arranged  consists  of  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  objects  and  series  of  objects.  The  interest 
which  this  excites  in  teachers  who  visit  the  Bureau  emphasizes  the  need 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  similar  treatment  of  the  entire  collection. 
[Vi  d.  Commissioner’s  Statement  pages  12  and  13.] 

The  value  of  the  library  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  additions 
and  its  importance  is  recognized  by  the  many  students  of  education  who 
make  use  of  it  in  the  prosecution  of  their  various  investigations.  The 
card  catalogue  has  advanced  nearly  to  completion  and  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  use  of  the  material.  Following  the  precedent  of  the  leading 
libraries  of  the  w’orld,  cards  of  reference  are  supplied  to  investigators 
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who  desire  the  same.  During  1SS6-S7  three  hundred  such  reference 
cards  were  prepared,  and  eight  thousand  catalogue  cards.  fCommis- 
sioner’s  Statement,  p.  13.] 

ALASKA. 

The  responsibility  which  the  government  assumed  in  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  included  the  education  of  its  people.  For  above  fifteen  years 
after  the  purchase  of  the  territory  this  duty  was  altogether  ignored. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  17,  1SS4,  providing  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  for  Alaska,  the  conduct  of  its  educational  affairs  was  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  designated  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  purpose.  Subsequently  the 
Secretary  directed  the  Commissioner  to  visit  the  Territory  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  personally  examining  into  its  educational  condition  and  wants. 

The  anomalous  political  condition  of  the  Territory  has  impressed 
every  traveller  within  its  limits.  Xo  one  has  portrayed  the  same  more 
graphically  than  the  Commissioner  or  pointed  out  more  clearly  the  evils 
which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  a  continuance  of  the  present  policy. 
He  characterizes  the  organic  Act  which  provided  a  civil  government 
as  “  an  imperfect  and  crude  piece  of  legislation.” 

“  This  act,”  he  says,  “  provides  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  civil 
Government,  without  the  right  to  legislate  or  raise  revenue.  It  ex¬ 
pressly  inhibits  the  operation  of  the  general  land  laws,  while  it  provides 
that  the  laws  relating  to  mines  and  mining  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
operation.  It  provides  no  means  by  which  its  citizens  may  acquire 
homes  or  homesteads,  or  obtain  title  to  an  acre  of  land  in  its  ample 
domain.  It  provides  no  means  by  which  the  inhabitants  can  obtain  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  municipal  law.  It  has  established  a  single 
tribunal,  with  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  any  simiLir  court  in 
the  United  States,  but  provides  no  means  by  which  its  processes  and 
decrees  may  be  enforced.  This  Act  has  been  well  described  as  a 
‘  legislative  fungus,  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history  of 
American  legislation.’ 

“  As  a  consequence,  the  material  progress  and  advancement  of  the 
Territory  have  been  retarded,  immigration  has  been  discouraged,  and 
its  rich  and  inviting  fields  of  industry  remain  undeveloped. 

“Tracts  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture,  producing  vegetables  and  the 
grasses,  and  affording  rich  pasturage,  may  be  found  in  many  portions 
of  the  Territory.  With  the  extension  of  the  land  laws  to  these  parts  of 
the  country,  an  industrious  and  enterprising  population  would  soon  find 
comfortable  homes  and  develop  thriving  industries.  With  the  same 
advantages  of  civil  government  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
other  Territories,  the  people  of  Alaska  would  soon  enter  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  which  would  justify  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
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friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  will 
provide  such  needful  legislation  as  will  protect  its  citizens  and  develop 
its  rich  resources.  Alaska  is  the  gate  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  in  the 
not  distant  future  must  become  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions.” 

The  condition  here  described  is  a  hindrance  to  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  which  are  farther  retarded  by  the  lack  of  adequate  appropriations. 

The  system  devised  by  the  Commissioner  is  simple  and  practical  and 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Territorial  board.  If  the  funds  are  forthcom¬ 
ing  there  is  promise  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  schools  supplied  with 
earnest,  conscientious  teachers,  and  admirably  adapted  in  their  scope  and 
methods  to  the  needs  of  the  simple  natives.  The  success  of  the  system 
depends  entirely  upon  the  liberality  of  the  government. 

Says  the  Commissioner,  “  Unless  larger  means  than  the  appropriations 
which  have  been  heretofore  made  are  obtained,  no  improvement  can  be 
expected.  The  Territorial  Board  of  Education  estimates  the  amount 
needed  for  the  support  and  organization  of  schools  in  the  Territory 
and  the  building  of  the  necessary  schoolhouses,  at  $77,000.  I  do  not 
think  this  sum  is  extravagant  or  too  large,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  schools  for  the  wdiole  population  of  the  Territory,  and 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to  all  the  children  within  its 
limits.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  all  of  these  schools  cannot 
conveniently  be  organized  and  provided  with  suitable  buildings  within 
one  year,  I  think  that  an  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  Alaska  should  not  be  less  than  $50,000.  This  sum  will 
support  the  present  schools  with  some  additions,  and  allow  $20,000  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  school-houses  at  places  where  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  If  schools  are  to  be  maintained,  buildings  must  be 
provided.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  can  be 
judiciously  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
it,”  etc.,  [p.  44]. 

The  statistical  record  of  the  state  school  system  for  the  year  1886-87 
is  embraced  in  sixteen  tables.  The  data  presented  enables  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  comparison  of  the  statutes  of  the  ditlerent  states  than  lias 
ever  before  been  possible.  For  example,  taking  Alabama,  New  Jersey, 
and  Wisconsin,  states  in  three  diflerent  geographical  sections,  having 
nearly  equal  populations,  and  making  the  comparisons  on  the  basis  of 
population  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  actual  school  population,  it  wdll  be  found  that  the  adult  population 
of  Alabama  have  a  school  burden  one  and  one-fourth  times  as  large  as 
have  the  adults  of  New  Jersey  and  one  and  one-seventh  times  as  great 
as  the  adults  of  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
school  population  for  Alabama  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  for  New  Jersey,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  Wisconsin. 
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These  circumstances,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  density  of  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  and  previous  conditions,  would  presumably  make  the 
chances  of  education  in  the  southern  state  less  than  in  the  other  two. 
In  fact,  still  using  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years  as  a  basis,  the 
school  enrollment  in  Alabama  is  to  that  of  New  Jersey  as  i  to  and  to 
that  of  Wisconsin  as  i  to  ij.  With  this  showing,  if  the  duration  of  the 
school  years  were  nearly  equal  it  would  seem  that  the  Gulf  state  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  standard  of  the  North  and  W^est  in  spite  of 
social  drawbacks. 

Hut  the  truth  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  school  year  in  New  Jersey 
is  two  and  a  half  times  as  long,  and  in  Wisconsin  twice  as  long  as  in 
Alabama.  The  showing  for  Alabama  is  farther  depressed  by  the 
financial  outlook.  While  New  Jersey  can  aflbrd  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $12. 1 1  per  capita  of  population,  six  to  fourteen,  and  Wisconsin  an 
expenditure  of  $10.20,  in  Alabama  this  important  item  drops  to  $1.83. 
It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  end  this  survey  without  noting  the  fact  that 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  for  which  Alabama  must 
provide  are  colored.  Of  course  substantially  the  whole  burden  is  on 
the  whites.  Similar  comparisons  may  be  instituted  between  any  two 
states  as  the  reader  fancies,  or  he  may  get  the  drift  of  the  situation  by 
running  through  the  summary,  by  geographical  sections,  which  accom¬ 
panies  each  table  and  more  particularly  by  the  study  of  the  decade  as 
presented  in  Table  17. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  secondary  instruction  contains  in  addition  to 
the  usual  record  of  the  year  the  results  of  a  tentative  inquiry  as  to  the 
scholastic  characteristics  of  the  schools  of  that  grade.  The  particulars 
are  discussed  on  pages  495  and  50S  and  tabulated  on  pages  512-516. 
The  summary,  p.  517,  epitomizes  the  results  for  the  entire  country. 

In  the  treatment  of  superior  Institutions  there  are  several  new  features 
wddeh  are  believed  to  be  valuable.  Space  forbids  further  quotations, 
but  attention  is  called  to  those  which  have  been  to  the  writer  most  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  following  references  will  enable  one  to  find  them  readily  :  — 

Pages  656,  657,  65S,  659,  660,  666,  667,  730,  731,  732,  733,  734. 

In  Chapter  XIV.  on  the  “Training  of  special  classes,”  the  sum¬ 
marized  record  of  what  the  diflerent  states  are  doing  will  be  found  on 
pages  S31,  833,  845,  847.  S53,  864. 

'I'lie  tabulation  of  the  statistics  relating  to  elementary  education  in 
foreign  countries  [vid.  pp.  1000-1004]  has  greatly  simplified  the 
presentation  and  facilitated  the  use  of  the  matter. 

Finally  the  reader’s  attention  is  called  to  the  contents  of  Chapter  XX. 
which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  p.  1031. 
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NA  77  ON  A  L  ED  UCA  TIONA  L  A  SSO  CIA  TION. 
Aleetiug  for  jSSq.,  at  Nashville.,  Tennessee.,  July  i6th-igih . 

The  President  presents  the  following  as  the  preliminary  program 
of  the  general  sessions,  as  far  as  at  present  completed  :  — 
Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Responses. 

I.  —  Honorary  Degrees  in  American  Colleges  —  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Smith,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

II.  —  The  History  of  Education  :  (a)  Its  Culture  Value  —  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ;  (^)  Its  Value  on  Educational  Legislation 
and  Administration  —  *  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  Peabody  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  (c)  Its  Practical  Value  to  Teachers  —  *Prof. 
S.  G.  Williams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

III.  —  Manual  Training;  (a)  The  Results  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
St.  Louis  Schools — Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  (^)  Intel¬ 
lectual  Value  of  Tool  Work  —  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.  ;  (c) 
Practical  Value  jn  Subsecpient  Active  Pursuits  of  Pupils  —  Dr,  S.  H. 
Peabody,  Champaign,  111.  ;  (</)  b^H'ects  of  the  Innovation  upon  the  Use¬ 
fulness  of  Schools  —  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IV.  — Literature  for  Children  to  the  Front  in  Public  Schools  —  Mary 
E.  Burt,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

V.  —  Education  and  the  Republic  —  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

VI.  —  Pedagogical  Investigation  and  Psychological  Observation. 
[One  Session  by  vote  of  the  Association.]  Lillie  J.  Martin,  Chairman 
of  Committee,  Girls’  High  School,  San  Francisco,  California  ;  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.  ;  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  ;  *Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

VII.  —  Parochial  Schools  :  («)  Should  Americans  Educate  their  Chil- 
<hen  in  Parochial  Schools.^  —  *Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  President  of 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  {b')  Has  the  Parochial 
School  a  Proper  Place  in  America.^ — Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston,  Mass. 

V’lII.  —  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Public  Schools — Hon.  A.  L. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  New  York. 

IX.  — The  Problem  of  the  Hour  for  Public  Education  —  Alex.  Hogg, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

X. — The  Peabody  Fund;  and  Education  at  the  South  —  *Hon.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  Agent  of  the  Fund,  Richmond,  Va. 

XI. —  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  its  W'ork  —  Dr.  A.  G.  Hay- 
good,  Agent  of  the  Fund,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Xfl.  —  Patriotic  Education  —  *Prof.  R.  W.  Webb,  Belle  Buckle, 
Tenn. 
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XIII. — The  Relative  Value  of  Ideas  —  *Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop  Will¬ 
iams,  Delaware,  O. 

Names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  “expected.” 

The  President  is  in  correspondence  with  many  eminent  school  men 
and  women  besides  the  above ;  and  other  topics  of  vital  interest  may  be 
expected  upon  the  program.  Announcements  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  engagements  are  completed. 

The  attention  of  presidents  of  departments  is  again  called  to  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  programs  of  their  meetings  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nashville  Local  Executive  Committee  as  early  as  possible,  to  prevent 
delay  in  issuing  the  Bulletin.  The  program  of  the  general  sessions 
cannot  be  definitely  settled  till  those  of  the  departments  are  complete. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  very  low  railroad  rates,  details  of 
which  will  be  announced  in  a  short  time.  Board  can  be  obtained  at 
the  hotels  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  at  the  private  boarding¬ 
houses  for  $1.00,  $1.25,  and  $1.50.  Arrangements  for  accommoda¬ 
tions  cannot  be  made  too  early.  The  committee  on  entertainment  is 
now  ready  to  act.  Address  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Headquar¬ 
ters  Local  Executive  Committee,  Nashville. 

All  correspondence  with  the  Nashville  Local  Executive  Committee 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Frank  Goodman,  Secretary.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Alrekt  T.  Marrle,  President. 

James  II.  Canfield,  .Secretary. 


^//XC/£LLAXr. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Christian  Union  discusses  vigorously  “  A  de¬ 
mand  for  more  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island.”  His  article  closes  with  the  following  :  — 

From  this  survey  of  the  public  documents  sent  us  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Rhode  Island,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  heart  the  school 
system  of  that  state  is  sound.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  system  in  other  states,  though  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  man¬ 
uals  and  reports  of  any  widespread  agitation  of  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  culture. 

However,  of  one  thing  we  are  fully  convinced  :  while  tb.e  amount  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  imparted  in  our  common  schools  is  not 
great  enough,  and  should  be  speedily  increased,  still  the  schools  are 
not  godless.  Our  common  schools  have  many  secret  and  determined 
enemies  plotting  their  destruction.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  in 
the  day  of  final  battle  these  enemies  w'ill  be  utterly  vanquished,  and 
that  generation  after  generation  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic 
W'ill  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  true  education. 
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ENGLAND. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Elementary  Education.  —  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Elementary  Education  appointed  in  1886,  has 
issued  a  series  of  reports  presenting  the  detailed  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  together  with  the  conclusion  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission. 

The  hope  entertained  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Commission  would 
condemn  the  system  of  payment  upon  results,  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  matter  is  however  so  pronounced 
as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  code  for  1889  will  abolish  individual 
payment  by  results  and  modify  the  conditions  of  pupil  teaching. 

Technical  Education.  —  The  efibrts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  technical  education  in  England,  have  also  failed  so  far.  The 
agitation  of  the  matter  has,  howev'er,  brought  about  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  educators  as  to  what  is  needed.  This  is,  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand,  beginning  in  the  Kindergarten  and  continuing 
throughout  the  elementary  grade  of  instruction.  Slojd  has  taken  firm 
root  in  England,  and  this,  in  combination  with  drawing,  will,  it  is 
thought,  give  the  training  desired. 

The  London  School  Hoard.  —  The  election  of  the  new  School 
Board  for  Lontlon,  November  30,  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for 
the  friends  of  progress.  Economy  was  the  watchword  of  the  Board 
whose  term  expired  on  the  day  mentioned.  It  was  that  kind  of  economy 
which  has  an  eye  upon  tlie  rate  payers  rather  than  upon  the  interests  of 
children.  It  brought  the  rate  down  a  few’  farthings  in  the  pound,  and 
this  in  the  main,  by  a  reduction  of  the  teaching  stalls.  The  party  of 
reform,  so  called,  has  come  back  in  the  majority,  but  it  is  a  greatly 
reduced  majority. 

Mr.  Diggle  has  been  reelected  chairman  ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  arch 
economist,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  that  enlightened  and  firm  advocate  of 
all  true  reform  and  progressive  action.  Doctor  Gladstone,  has  been 
elected  vice-president. 

Sir  Edmund  Currie  and  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  all  who  followed  the  course  of  the  famous  Board  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  are  among  the  members  lately 
elected. 
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School  Savings  Banks  in  Belgium.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  school  savings  banks.  The  idea,  he  says,  originated  in  Belgium. 
Its  realization  was  due  to  the  etlbrts  of  a  most  worthy  man,  the  late  M. 
Laurent,  Professor  of  Law'  at  the  University  of  Ghent.  In  Ghent  the 
teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  state  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  kind 
of  banking  account  in  behalf  of  those  among  their  pupils  who  can  be 
induced  to  deposit  with  them  the  slender  sums  of  halfpennies  they  can 
squeeze  out  of  their  weekly  pocket  money.  This  practice  has  existed 
for  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  productive  already  of  quite  astounding 
results.  In  the  tow'n  of  Ghent,  where,  out  of  a  population  of  100,000 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  working  classes,  there  are  no  less  than 
27,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks.  As  a  rule,  every  family  among 
the  w'orking  classes  has  its  pass-book. 

The  success  of  M.  Laurent’s  idea  led  to  its  adoption  in  other  towns, 
and,  w'hen  the  question  of  its  introduction  into  the  Professional  School 
for  Girls  in  Brussels  first  came  before  the  Council  of  Administration, 
the  President,  M.  Auguste  Convieux,  had  to  decide  upon  the  following 
point :  — 

“  Should  the  principle  of  making  deposits  in  the  School  Savings 
Bank  be  rendered  obligatory  in  the  Professional  School.^  In  other 
words,  should  the  teacher  have  the  right  to  enforce  a  spirit  of  economy 
by  imposing  upon  each  pupil  the  obligation  of  yielding  up  her  savings, 
no  matter  how  small,  once  in  every  w'eek.^  Or  must  the  teacher  restrict 
himself  to  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  saving,  and  content  himself 
with  simply  inscribing  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  voluntarily  acted 
upon  his  advice.’”  The  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
proposition. 

Unfortunately  the  results  in  this  school  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
Seeing  this,  a  prominent  gentleman.  Monsieur  Convieux,  has  organized 
a  mutual  aid  society —  “  Society  de  Secours  Mutuels,”  having  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objects:  to  procure  work  for  its  members,  and  to  succor  those 
who,  from  illness  or  other  cause,  are  temporarily  deprived  of  resources. 

The  society  is  bound  to  accept  as  affiliated  members,  all  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  the  association  between  the  ages  of  tw’elve  and  sixteen,  the 
schools  paying  on  their  account  the  half  of  the  sum  subscribed  by 
active  members.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  spirit  of  solidarity  may 
be  developed  among  pupils  in  all  stages,  and  that  the  principles  of 
true  economy  and  genuine  charity  may  be  inculcated. 

GERMANY. 

School  Inspectors  in  Prussia.  —  The  number  of  permanent  dis¬ 
trict  school  inspectors  in  Prussia  is  223;  there  are  also  13  assistant 
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inspectors.  C.^’  the  entire  number,  95  are  teachers  in  gymnasia,  42 
teachers  in  seminaries,  37  heads  of  gymnasia  and  modern  schools,  and 
21  headmasters  in  elementary  schools.  The  small  proportion  of  the 
last  named  is  severely  commented  upon  in  the  educational  journals. 
The  duty  of  the  inspectors  consists  simply  in  visiting  periodically  and 
reporting  upon  the  schools  of  their  districts.  The  present  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  service  is  $476,000. 

Manual  Training  in  Pomerania. — At  the  last  general  meeting 
of  elementary  teachers  in  Pomerania,  manual  instruction  was  the  chief 
and  almost  the  sole  subject  of  discussion.  One  member  had  prepared 
an  argument  against  it  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  ought  to  provide 
a  general,  —  not  a  special,  —  training  for  life.  The  meeting  passed  the 
two  following  resolutions  by  an  overwhelming  majority  :  — 

(1) .  The  movement  in  favor  of  manual  instruction  is  based  upon 
sound  pedagogic  principles,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  encouraged  in 
boarding-schools  and  professional  schools. 

(2) .  In  public  elementary  schools  this  kind  of  instruction  w’ould 
militate  against  the  general  character  which  all  education  ought  to  have 
there,  and  should  therefore  be  excluded. 

Report  of  Education  in  Austria.  —  The  latest  official  report  of 
education  in  Austria  gives  the  following  details  for  i885-’86.  For 
superior  education  there  were  in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  Hungary, 
8  universities,  6  higher  technical  schools,  i  higher  agricultural  institu¬ 
tion,  2  mining  institutes,  2  academies  of  art,  and  50  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  The  university  teachers  and  professors  numbered  1,000,  and 
the  students  13.S33.  There  is  a  great  disproportion  in  the  number  of 
students  at  the  ditlerent  universities.  Vienna  numbers  5,921,  and  Czar- 
nowitz,  whicb  is  the  smallest,  265. 

The  six  higher  institutions  for  technical  instruction  numbered  but  330 
professors,  assistants,  etc.  Owing  to  industrial  depression  their  stu¬ 
dents  have  fallen  from  2,125  i,SSS.  Ten  years  ago  the  .students 
numbered  3,257. 

The  superior  agricultural  institute  was  established  sixteen  years  ago. 
It  began  with  70  students,  which  number  rose  to  51 1,  and  then  de¬ 
creased  to  259.  The  two  mining  acatlemies,  Leoben  and  Przibram, 
are  attended  by  172  and  9  students  respectively.  The  latter  has  six 
teachers. 

The  gymnasia  number  1 73.  There  appears  to  be  a  perfect  mania 
for  these  classical  schools  among  the  non-German  nationalities  and 
a  corresponding  inditlerence  to  the  Real  gymnasia  ;  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  79.  Primary  instruction  was  given  in  16,659  schools  in  i885-’86. 
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The  education  of  girls  is  very  unsatisfactory;  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  associations  of  women,  cloister  schools  and  private  schools. 

Italy;  Statistics  of  Education.  —  According  to  the  Official 
Gazette.!  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  in  1886,  public  elementary  day 
schools  to  the  number  of  46,075,  attended  by  2,075,941  pupils.  This 
number  is  7.29  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and  60.35  cent, 
of  the  population  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

As  regards  secondary  education,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  in  1887, 
secondary  schools  to  the  number  of  1,553,  with  an  enrollment  of  97,059 
students.  The  same  year  the  twenty-one  universities  of  the  kingdom 
were  attended  by  15,517,  distributed  among  the  faculties  as  follows: 
jurisprudence,  5,244;  philosophy  and  literature,  633;  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  1,786;  medicine  and  surgery,  7,854.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  liberal  culture  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  tbe  practical 
studies  of  law  and  medicine. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

.  Tbe  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  making  itself 
felt  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  women  in  the  state  are 
applying  themselves  to  the  task  of  interesting  their  own  sex  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  means  of  a  journal  devoted  to  tbe  subject.  The  chief  promoter 
of  this  work  is  Signora  Zampini  Salazaro,  whose  paper  on  “  VV'^oman’s 
Condition  in  Italy”  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  called  forth  by  the 
Woman’s  International  Convention  at  Washington. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  bas  decreed  that  the  law  respecting 
pensions  for  primary  teachers  shall  be  carried  into  effect  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Statistics  for  i887-’88  show  the  proportion  of  illiterate  recruits  in 
Prussia  to  have  been  1.07  per  cent,  for  the  entire  kingdom.  In  three 
provinces  only  were  the  ratios  higher. 

A.  T.  s. 
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BJBLlOGRAPlir  OF  CUFRFAT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  rURE  UPON  ED  UCA  T/ON. 

Tlie  following  bibliography  of  current  periodieai  literature  inciiules  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  caiculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Abstraction,  I/,  et  les  idees  Ab- 
gtraites  (tin).  I’aulhan.  Itetuf 
Ph il osoph  ique,  Fe  b  rua r y . 

A^fnostieism.  rrofessor  Huxley. 
Nineteenth  Century^  February. 

Agyjtter,  Weisheit  der.  Franz  Lam¬ 
bert.  Sphinx.  February. 

Alcoholic  Heredity,  New  Facts  in. 
T.D.Crothers.  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly  ^  February. 

Reports  some  remarkable  cases. 

American  Commonwealth,  The. 
Goldwin  Smith.  Macmillan's,  Feb. 

Annexation,  Obstacles  to.  Marquis 
of  Lome.  Forum,  February. 

Archaologie.  Ilie  Aufgabe  und 
Ziele  des  kaiserlich  deutselien  Areliii- 
ologisehen  Instituts.  Adolf  Mi- 
chaelis.  Ihreussisehe  Jahrbucher,  Jan. 

Aubigne.  The  Memoirs  of  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne.  Arthur  Tilley.  Macmil¬ 
lan's,  February. 

Author,  'I'lie  Trade  of.  Fortniyhtly 
Pevietc,  Feltruary. 

Ba’  albek.  Eine  arcliiiologisehe 
Wanderung.  Dr.  Franz  Bock.  Un¬ 
sere  Zeit,  H.  2. 

Bibliotheqtie  imperiale  de  Saint-I’e- 
tersbourg.  La.  Hector  De  La  Ferriere. 
Nouvelle  Revue,  Feb.  1. 

Bimetallism,  Gold,  Silver,  and. 
Westminster  Review,  February. 

Bismarck  Dynasty,  The.  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  February. 

Books.  Noticeable  Books.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Frederic  Harrison,  et  al. 
Nineteenth  Century,  February. 

An  excellent  experiment  in  obtain¬ 
ing  spontaneous  eriticism.  Each 
writer  contributes  remarks  upon  a 
book  that  in  his  ordinary  reading  has 
struck  him  as  worth  special  attention. 
Among  the  books  mentioned  are  Mar¬ 
garet  Lee's  “  Divorce,”  .Miss  Hives’s 
‘‘Virginia  of  Virginia,”  Burgon's 
“Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,”  and 
Jusserand's  “  English  Wayfaring  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages.” 


Boy,  'I'he  American.  J.  T.  Trow¬ 
bridge.  North  American  Review,  F^eb. 

Browning's  Dramas,  The  'I’ragic 
.Motif  in.  Charles  Carroll  Everett. 
Andover  Review,  Februar}'. 

Browning,  Facettes  of  Love  from. 
D.  G.  Brenton.  Poet  Lore,  January. 

Butterflies  in  Disguise.  Samuel  H. 
Scudder.  Atlantic  Monthly,  February. 
Canadian  Separate  School  System, 

;  The.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  January. 

Capital  and  Labor,  Evolution  of  the 
1  Relation  between.  Adam  Shortt.  An- 
I  dover  Revieic,  February, 
i  Capenter,  William  Benjamin.  J.  11. 

;  Morrison.  Unitarian  Review,  Feb. 
i  Children's  Voices,  Training  of,  in 
Public  Schools.  Emilie  Christina  Cur¬ 
tis.  Harper's,  February. 

Chimie.  Professor  Armand  Gau¬ 
tier's  “Cours  de  Chimie.”  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review,  February. 

Church  and  the  Workingman,  The. 
C.  M.  Morse.  Forum,  February. 

Cleveland,  President,  The  Defeat  of. 
Charles  Kendall  Adams.  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  February. 

Climate.  Is  Our  Ciimate  Changing? 
Cleveland  Abbe.  Forum,  February. 

Club,  The  Neighbors’.  Westminster 
Review,  February. 

Color-Law.  How  C^olor-Law  Aft’ects 
Our  Homes.  F.  Wayland  Fellows. 
Yale  Review,  February. 

Competitive  Element  in  Modern  Life, 
The.  Henry  C.  Potter.  Scribner's, 
February. 

Conscience  chez  lea  Hysteriques, 
Recherches  sur  les  alterations  de  la. 
A.  Binet.  Revue  Philosophique,  Feb. 

Dakota.  P.  F.  McClure.  Harper's, 
February. 

Discipline  scolaire.  La.  A.  Collin- 
eau.  Revue  de  V  Hypnotisme,  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Egypte,  L’,  et  1’  occupation  anglaise. 
V.  La  justice  et  P  Instruction  pub- 
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lique.  Edmund  Plaiichut.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes^  February  1. 

Einheitzscbule,  DieGefahrdcr.  Paul 
Cauer.  Preussische  Jahrhurher,  Jan. 

Another  discussion  aprop»>s  of  the 
conflict  between  Real-schule  and  Gym¬ 
nasium. 

Elementary  School  Life.  Studies  of 
(concluded).  H.  J.  Barker.  Lotiy- 
man's,  February. 

Emergency  Slen,  The.  George  H. 
Jessop.  Scribner  s,  F'ebruary. 

Englishwomen,  the  Characteristics 
of.  I.  E.  Lynn  fJnton.  Furtniyhtly 
Revieic,  February. 

Englishwomen,  'I'hree  Notable.  W. 
Fraser  Ifae.  Temple  Bar,  February. 

The  women  referred  to  are  Susan¬ 
nah  Taylor,  Sarah  Austin,  and  Lucie 
Austin. 

Esthetique  musicale  en  France,  L’. 
Psychologic  du  Quatuor.  Ch.  Leveqiie. 
Revue  Philosophique,  February. 

Ethics,  The  Foundation  of.  W.  S. 
Lilly.  Forum,  February. 

Etat  moderue,  L’.  et  ses  fonctions. 
IV.  1/  Etat,  la  religion,  1'  education 
et  r  assistance  publicjue.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Jan.  15. 

Examination.  Is  Examination  a 
Faihire?  W.  Baptiste  Scoones.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  February. 

An  aide  c  iticism  of  the  Protest  in 
the  November  number  of  this  periodi¬ 
cal. 

Examination.  The  .Sacrifice  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  Examination.  Auberon  Her¬ 
bert,  Frederick  I’ollock,  et  al.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  February. 

These  articles  suggest  remedies  for 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  of  ex¬ 
amination  in  England. 

Faust  Legend,  The  Development  of 
the.  T.  B.  Saunders.  Scottish  Re¬ 
view,  January. 

French  Traits.  The  Art  Instinct. 
VV.  C.  Brownell.  Scribner's,  Feb. 

Geldwerth,  Aelteste.  Heinrich 
Brugsch.  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Feb. 

Girls,  American  and  English.  J. 
Acton  Lomax.  National  Review,  Feb. 

Goethe’s  Faust,  Studies  in.  Julius 
Goel)el.  Modern  Lanyxiatje  Notes,. iimu- 
ary  and  February. 

Goethe  iiber  die  Erziehung  von 
Schiller’s  Sohn.  Gotthilf  Weistein. 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  February. 

Greece,  (Jossip  .■Vbout.  V.  J.  P. 
Mahaif)'.  Chautauquan,  February. 

Greek  Art.  1.  .Architecture.  Clar¬ 
ence  Cook.  Chautauquan,  February. 

Gymnasien,  Deutscher  Untericht 


'  auf.  Hermann  Grimm.  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  February. 

Interesting. 

Handarbcit  fur  Knaben.  August 
Lainmers.  Deutsche.  Rundschau,  Feb. 

Holidays,  The  Origin  of.  Harlow 
G.ale.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb. 

Hospitals.  Part  11.  .Susan  Hayes 
Ward.  Chautauquan,  February. 
Hugo,  Victor.  Toute  la  Lj'Ve.  II. 
C.  .Swinburne.  Fortnightly  Review, 
February. 

Human  Variety.  A’utMrc,  Jan.  24. 
.Address  delivered  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  .Anthropological  Insti¬ 
tute,  January  22,  by  Mr.  Francis  Gal- 
ton. 

Humor.  .A  Plea  for.  Agnes  Kepplier. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  February. 

Hygiene.  L’  Education  Physique. 
P.  de  Coubertin.  Revue  Scientijique, 
January. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.  B.  H. 
Stephan.  Alienust  and  Neurologist, 
January. 

Illusions.  Michael  Maher.  The 
Month,  Januarj'. 

Immigration.  New  Heasons  for  Re¬ 
stricting.  H.  J.  Boyesen.  Our  Day, 
Februart'. 

Indian  School,  The  Carlisle.  Fran- 
,  ces  E.  Willard.  Chautauquan,  Feb. 
Intellectual  Life  of  America,  The. 
A  su|»pleiuent.  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
Andover  Review,  Fehruary. 

Italian  Masters,  Old.  W.  J.  Still¬ 
man.  Century,  February. 

I  Japan,  Education  in.  C.  E.  Eby. 
Our  Day,  February. 

Laiuennais,  La  philosophie  de.  I. 
Lamennais  theologien  et  thcocrate. 
Paul  Janet.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
February  1. 

Lighthouses,  A  story  of  the.  II. 
Professor  Tyndall.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  February. 

Literature,  Hopes  and  Fears  for. 
Professor  Dowden.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  February. 

i  Macbeth.  Cornhill  Magazine,  Feb. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  and  his  work. 
Frederick  Pollock.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  February. 

Mental  Science.  A  Statistical  Study 
of  Sleep  and  Dreams.  Science,  Feb.  1. 

A  resume  of  Fricderlch  Hcerwagen’s 
article  in  Wundt’s  Studien,  mentioned 
below. 

Migration  of  Nations,  The  Modern. 
Hjahnar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Chautau¬ 
quan,  February. 

Music  Among  Animals.  11.  J.  G. 
Wood.  Chautauquan,  February. 
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Nature.  We  fools  of  Nature.  West- 
minati’r  Revicii',  February. 

Nejtro.  Sliall  Nej^ro  Majorities 
Kuley  .lobii  T.  Morjiau.  Fornin,  Feb. 

Oliphaiit,  I.aurenee.  Lady  (iratit 
Dut!'.  Contemiiordry  Review,  February. 

Oxford,  A  Suiiiuier  Meetirijr  iti. 
Herbert  H.  Adams.  Cliaiitamjudn, 
Feltruary. 

Paupers,  Kmi^ratioii  of.  Lend  a 
Hdiiil,  February. 

Pessimismo  tilosofieo  in  Oermania, 
II,  eil  problema  morale  dei  iiostri  tem¬ 
pi.  I.  (i.  Harzellotti.  Xuova  Anto- 
loyia.  .Ian.  l(i. 

Petroleum  in  Hussia.  P.  de  Tcdii- 
hatebef.  Chantnuqiidn^  F'ebruary. 

Pettenkofer,  Dr.  Max  von,  und  die 
Hyjtiene.  Adolf  Fleistdimann.  Un¬ 
sere  Zeit,  IL  2. 

Pbysieal  Basis  of  Edneation,  'I’lie. 
Morrison  I.  .Swift.  Unitaridn  Review^ 
February. 

Pbysieal  Training  of  Yoiinsr  Chil¬ 
dren.  .M.  F.  I.ajjranj5e.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  February. 

Translated  from  the  Revue  Scientif- 
ique. 

Polities.  The  Spirit  of  Ameriean 
Polities  as  shown  in  the  Late  Eleetion. 
Charles  Woreester  Clark.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  February. 

Poor,  The  Iloiisinjrof  the.  Viscount 
Lyinin^ton.  National  Review,  Feb. 

poor.  The  .Sick  Poor  <»f  the  Me¬ 
tropolis.  A.  O  Donnel  Hartholeyns. 
National  Review,  February. 

Portraits,  .Some  Creek.  Thomas 
Serge.inf  Perry.  Srriltner's,  February. 

Power-Loom,  Tbe.  Charles  Carle- 
ton  Cofliii.  Vhantanquan,  February. 

Presidemre  aux  Etiits-Cnis,  l.a  lutte 
pour  la.  .\.  .Moireau.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Feb.  1. 

Psyebolojjio,  jyenie  et  la  folie. 
Charles  Riehet.  Revue  Seientijique, 
February. 

Psyehtdoeie.  I.a  Fatifjne  Mentale. 
Francis  Calton.  Revue  Scientidque, 
.laiiuary. 

('ontains  valuable su>;jrestions.  Im¬ 
portant  for  teachers. 

Public  Sebools.  Perils  <)f  tbe.  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Dod^fc,  .losiah  .Stronjj.  0>ir 
Day.  February. 

Itailwavs.  'I'be  Political  ('‘ontrol  of. 
Is  it  ('onliseationV  Apideton  Morjran. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  February. 

Hebelais,  Fraiifois.  Edinhuryh  Re¬ 
view,  .lami.arv. 

Heforms  that  do  not  Reform.  Fkl- 
ward  Atkinson.  Forum.  February. 

Relijrioiis  PMucation  Diflieulty  In 


England,  'I'he.  .1.  Edward  Graham. 
Scottish  Review,  .I.inu.-iry. 

Robert  F^lsmere,"'  .\n  Omitted 
Chapt*  r  of.  W.  C.  Stiles.  Yale  Re¬ 
view.  February. 

Robert  Elsmere,  False  History  in. 
Pres,  .lames  .Met'osli.  Our  Day.  Feb. 

Robert  Elsmere.  Lyman  .Abbott. 
Chantauquan,  February. 

Ruskin,  .Fobn,  Work  of.  Charles 
Waldstein.  Harper's,  February. 

Sabbaths,  Ideal.  Francis  Peck. 
Contemporary  Review,  February. 

Sacrifice  of  E  imration.  The  ”  Com¬ 
ments  on.  F.  Max  MUIler,  E.  .A.  Free¬ 
man,  and  F.  Harrison.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  February. 

Reprinted  from  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

School,  The  story'  of  a.  James  Johon- 
not.  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Feb. 

An  interestitifr  aeconnt  of  the  work 
at  the  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  while  under  the  charge  of  the 
author. 

Science,  New  Chapters  in  the  War- 
fareof.  1.  “  Demoniacal  Possession  ” 
and  Insanity.  .Andrew  I).  White. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  F''ebruary. 

Seientitic  Charity  in  Hamburg,  Ori¬ 
gin  <»f.  Rev.  .1.  H.  Crooker.  Zend  a 
hand,  February. 

.Scott,  Walter,  at  Work.  E.  II. 
Woodrnfl'.  Scribner's,  February. 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  A  Plea  for  a 
Reference  Canon  of.  A  Ivey  .A.  .Adee. 
Shake  sped  riana,  FVb  r  ua  r  y . 

Shakespeare,  The  Children  in.  Hel¬ 
en  Mar  Bridges,  Shakespeariana,  Feb. 

Silver.  Restore  Silver  in  the  Coin¬ 
age.  Edward  Pierpoint.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review,  February. 

Sin  and  Unbelief.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Wanl.  North  American  Review,  Feb. 

Social  Economics.  The  Outline  of 
an  Elective  Course  of  Study.  Profes- 
s«»r  'I'ueker.  Andover  Review,  Feb. 

Socrates.  Thomas  D.  Seymour. 
Chantauquan,  February. 

SutlVage,  The  Safeguards  of.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden.  Century,  February. 

.Sultau,  The  City  of  the.  F^ugene  L. 
Didier.  Chantauquan.  February. 

Talking-Machines,  The  New.  Phil¬ 
ip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
February. 

Taxation.  Richard  T.  Ely.  Chau- 
tauquan.  February. 

Technical  Ednciition  for  Women. 
Mrs.  Jeune.  National  Review,  Feb. 

.An  account  of  technical  education 
for  women  in  Fhirope.  The  author 
says:  “  What  has  been  done  in  F^ng- 
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land  to  aid  the  industrial  education  of 
Avotnen  is  intinitesimal  wlien  compared 
with  what  is  done  abroad,  and.  when 
also  compared  witli  what  advantages 
they  enjoy  for  technical  instruction  in 
America,  is  not  worth  considering." 

Transcendentalism :  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Henaissance.  Francis  Titl'any. 
Unitarian  Itevieir.  February- 

'rraume  uiid  .Schlaf,  Statistische  Un- 
tersuchungen  iiber.  Friedrich  lleer- 
wageii.  J’hilosuphitfche  St  wlien,  .*»  H., 
2  H. 

Trusts,  The  Bug.aboo  of.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  North  American  Itevieic, 
f'ebruary. 

University  at  Washington.  A.  An¬ 
drew  I).  White.  Forum,  February. 

.Shows  tlie  advantages  of  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  seat  of  higher  learning. 


Voluntary  .Schools,  The  Value  of. 
Viscount  ('raiiborne.  National  Ite¬ 
vieic,  February. 

Wales,  The  University  of.  Lewis 
Morris.  Contemporary  Review,  Feb. 

Wille,  Die  Lehre  von  Willen  in  der 
neueren  I’sychologie.  I.  Oswald 
Kulpe.  Philosophische  Studien,  5  B., 
2  II. 

Historical  and  critical. 

Women.  AreOood  Women  Charac¬ 
terless?  Eliza  Lynn  Linton.  Forum, 
February. 

Woman.  .St.  Paul  and  the  W’oman 
Movement.  Westmineter  Review,  Feb. 

Woman,  Tlie  Physical  Development 
of.  1).  A.  Sargent.  Scribner's,  Feb. 

Of  unusual  value  and  interest. 

Young  Men,  Morals  of.  Our  Day. 
Fel)i  uary. 


AMONG  THE  BOOK.S. 

Patriotic  Keai)p:u;  or,  ID  man  Libertv  Dkvki.oi’Ko  in  V’kr.sk  and  Prose, 
from  various  ages,  lands  and  races,  with  historical  notes.  By  Henry  B.  ('ar- 
rington,  U.  S.  A..  liL.  D.,  author  of  “  Battles  of  the  American  Hevolutlou.” 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  ('o.  Price,  81.20. 

This  great  work  is  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  should  be  the 
inheritance  of  every  American  citizen.  If  tlu*  youth  in  our  public  schools  could 
be  taught  the  true  grounds  of  patriotic  pride  as  here  developed,  it  would  be  a 
grand  preparation  for  the  future  of  our  country.  The  selections  are  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  following :  The  Patriotism  of  Our  Founders;  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  Deveb)ped ;  .Memorial  of  Washington ;  Demands  of  the  Present 
Age;  Patriotic  .Sympathy  with  Struggling  Peoples;  Patriotic  National  Hymns, 
Songs  and  Odes;  The  Future  of  America  Foreshadowed,  etc.,  etc.  The  au¬ 
thors  are  from  all  ages  and  countries.  .Vmong  them  are  such  names  as  Homer, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Habbl  liaphael  Lasker,  Brooke  Herford,  .Socrates,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hug«»,  William  Shakespeare,  Demosthenes,  Edward  Everett,  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes,  William  Pitt,  Bret  Harte,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Samuel  Ad¬ 
ams,  William  Cowper,  George  William  (.'urtis,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
George  Bancroft.  Daniel  Webster,  John  Milton,  Wendell  Phillips,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sir  Walter  .Scott,  John  Boyle  O'Heilly,  .Stephen 
Grover  ('leveland,  Bayard  Taylor,  Houget  DeLisle,  Bobert  Burns,  Felicia 
Dorothea  Hemans,  and  hundred  of  others,  more  or  less,  well  known  writers. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  given  a  biographical  index  of  the  authors  whose  works 
have  contributed  to  this  valuable  reader.  The  book  is  admirable  for  both  read¬ 
ing  and  declamation. 

Tkaciier's  Mam:ai..s.  No.  11.  The  Arhlment  for  Mam  ai.  Training.  By 
Nicholas  .Murray  Butler.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
Ttiis  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  ollicers  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Instruction,  and  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  at  Newport,  K. 
L,  July  12,  1888.  'I'he  course  of  study  in  Manual  Training  employed  in  th 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  public  schools  is  given  as  an  appendix. 
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Lks  Grands  Pkintres  (Ecoi.es  d'Italie).  Par  Henry  Axenfeld,  pentre. 
Lecene  et  Oudin,  editeurs,  17  rue  Bonaparte,  Paris.  Pp.  320. 

This  work  on  the  great  painters  of  the  school  of  Italy,  is  principally  of  the 
great  designers,  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Michel-ange  and  Raphael.  The  work  treats 
of  such  subjects  as  the  design,  the  color,  the  composition,  the  profession,  ideal¬ 
ists  and  realists,  the  Italian  schools,  the  great  painters,  etc.,  and  then  follows 
a  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  the  three  above  named  artists,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  works,  their  schools,  etc.  The  book  contains  thirty-flve  or  more 
illustrations  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  painters  and  designers. 

Story  Cards  for  Primary  Classes.  Twenty  lessons  in  reading  and  twenty 
lessons  in  spelling.  Supplementary  to  any  primer.  By  Laura  F.  Armitage. 
Boston  :  Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  50  Bromfield  Street.  Price,  25  cents, 
by  mail. 

Tliese  elegant  story  cards  are  5x8  Inches,  printed  on  both  sides,  each  having 
a  pretty  picture  and  a  story  about  it  on  one  side,  and  ten  words  for  spelling,  in 
“print”  and  “  script”  type,  with  the  figures,  on  the  other.  They  are  on  col¬ 
ored  Bristol  board,  the  cards  being  yellow,  blue,  and  pink.  The  color  of  the 
card  is  stated,  as  “  This  color  is  j’ellow,”  “This  color  is  blue,”  etc.  Every 
primary  teacher  will  find  these  cards  of  great  service  in  teaching  the  little  ones 
the  art  of  reading.  They  will  largely  Increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their 
lessons. 

Xaturai.  History  Charts.  The  “  Popular  Educator  ”  Company  have  pub¬ 
lished  two  carefully  prepared  charts  on  Xaturai  History  for  the  use  of  schools. 
These  are  28  x30,  on  highly  calendered  paper,  with  canvas  back,  rolled  on 
sticks  for  wall  use.  One,  the  Silk-worm ;  Two,  the  Bee.  Price  by  mail,  82.00 
for  each.  The  first  chart  has  various  diagrams  representing  the  egg,  larva, 
digestive  system,  respiratory  system,  muscular  system,  nervous  system,  the 
full-grown  worm,  the  butterfiy,  etc.  Number  two  shows  the  various  systems 
of  the  bee,  the  cell  construction,  eggs,  development  of  the  bee,  with  full-size 
pictures  of  the  male  and  female  workers,  etc.  All  of  the  diagrams  and  pictures 
in  both  charts  are  finely  colored,  and  the  whole  forms  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
important  lessons  for  the  schools. 

The  Mind  ok  the  Child.  Part  II.  The  Development  of  the  Intellect.  By 
W.Preyer;  translated  by  H.  W.  Brown.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Pp.  317.  Price,  .81. .50. 

This  new  volume  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  T.  Harris,  will  be  read  with  thoughtful  interest  by  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  the  child’s  intellect.  It  is  the  most  complete 
attempt  yet  published  to  show  in  absolute  detail  how  the  child-mind  grows.  It 
is  not  easy  reading,  but  extremely  interesting. 

Civil  Government  for  ('ommon  Schools.  Prepared  as  a  Manual  for  Public 
Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Bv  Henry  C.  Northam.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  textbook  has  passed  through  three  editions.  It  begins  with  the 
smallest  municipal  divisions,  districts,  and  townships,  and  passes  on  through 
counties  and  states  to  our  national  government.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
useful  matter,  historical  and  political.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this  sort  of  teaching  iu  the  public  schools. 
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A  CouKSK  OK  Minkkai.oov,  FOit  Yoi  NO  I’KOIM.E.  First  Grade,  containing 
how  to  determine  the  Minerals  of  (,'ollection  No.  1,  l>y  I’rof.  (i.  Guttenberg, 
Krie,  Pa.  Price,  including  collection.  .$1.00. 

This  admirable  little  manual  (one  of  the  Agassiz  .\ssoeiation  Course,)  is  sim¬ 
ple,  practical,  and  clear.  It  is  arranged  to  describe  and  direct  investigations  in 
determining  the  more  common  minerals.  The  accompanying  collection  is  ju¬ 
diciously  selected,  carefully  packed  and  labelled.  'I’he  entire  outfit  is  invalua¬ 
ble,  because  of  its  practical  simplicity,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  young  people  to 
an  earnest  love  of  nature.  The  author  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  outfit 
b}'  his  willingness  to  correspond  with  any  student  of  his  manual,  and  explain 
any  difficulties  which  may  arise. 

Topics  and  Kkfkkexcks  ix  Poi.iticai.  Economy,  VI.  Harvard  College. 
TariflT  Legislation  in  the  Cnited  States.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1888. 

Fukytag's  Die  .Iolhnalisten.  \  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  A  critical  transla¬ 
tion.  Cambridge:  M'atermaii  and  Ann‘e. 

In  this  play  the  translator  has  given  a  literal  translation  wherever  it  was 
consistent  with  good  English.  He  has  made  it  his  chief  aim  never  to  sacrifice 
idiomatic  expression  in  conveying  the  meaning,  to  literal  translation.  The 
comedy  is  a  German  play  of  consid<*rable  merit. 

“The  Tabi.e  is  .Set."  A  Comedy  in  one  Act.  Adapted  from  the  German,  by 
Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M.  .Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1888.  Ten 
cents. 

A  capital  little  plaj',  with  its  moral  .so  easy  that  anybody  can  see  it. 

Bkief  Views  OF  I’nitei)  States  Histoky.  By  Anna  M.  Juliand.  .Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1.888.  Pp.  (i8. 

A  brief  view  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  history  of  our  country,  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged.  The  various  administrations  are  given  with  the  balding  events 
of  each  period.  A  very  useful  aid  to  teaching  this  history. 

Excellent  C^uotations  fok  Home  and  School.  Selected  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  by  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  California.  Boston  :  Lee  Shepard. 
Pp.  321). 

A  capital  collection  of  gems,  as  “Guides  to  Conduct,"  “Glimpses  of  Na¬ 
ture,"  “  Patriotic  .Selections,"  “  Biographical  Eulogies,"  “  Becitations  for 
Younger  Pupils,"  and  “Proverbs."  'I’hese  selections  are  well  chosen  and 
make  a  book  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  schools  but  the  general  reader  and 
families. 

Shdup's  Graded  Speller.  Drill  Book  on  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  Defin¬ 
ing  and  the  Analy.sis  of  Words.  By  William  J.  Shoup,  M.  S.  .St.  Paul. 
Minn.:  D.  D.  Merrill,  Publisher.  Sample  copy  mailed  for  20  cents. 

This  excellent  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  practical  teacher's  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  It  retains  what  is  good  of  other  .Spelling-books  and  introduces  many 
features  of  great  worth  that  are  not  found  in  other  works  of  the  kind.  This 
speller  is  graded  to  correspond  with  the  various  books  of  the  graded  series  of 
readers  in  use  in  the  common  schools.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their 
diacritical  markings  are  well  presented.  Skillfully  arranged  word-groups, 
drills  on  the  use  of  homonyms,  synonyms,  etc.,  are  intrmiuced  throughout  the 
book.  The  rules  of  spelling  are  clearly  stated  and  exercises  on  derivation  of 
words  run  through  the  higher  grades. 
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Choice  Selections.  By  Chas.  Northend,  A.  M.,  author  of  “Teacher  and 
Parent,”  “Teacher's  Assistant,”  etc.  New’ York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1888. 
This  volume  w  as  originally  published  in  two  separate  parts,  but  the  compiler 
felt  that  a  combination  of  the  two  would  prove  more  acceptable,  therefore  they 
arc  so  presented  in  this  issue.  The  book  contains  about  six  hundred  selec¬ 
tions,  from  more  than  two  hundred  authors,  and  each  selection  contains  a 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  youth.  They  are  designed  for  lessons  in 
recitation,  reading,  morals  and  literature.  In  the  second  part,  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  author,  is  given  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  date 
of  his  death,  unless  he  is  still  living. 

Arithmetic,  and  the  Reasoning  Faculty.  By  VV.  A.  McIntyre,  B.  A. 

A  very  bright,  concise,  and  clear  little  treatise. 

Monograuhs  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association.  Edited  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  1).  Has  for  its  seventh  number  Manual 
Training  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Boys.  By  ,1.  Sluys.  Part  1. 
Price  for  single  copy  20  cents.  81*00  a  year. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  38.  The  Building  of  the  Shif,  and 
OTHER  Poems.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow’.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Extra  number.  Literature  in  School.  An  .Vddress  and  two  Essays,  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  No.  30.  December  1888.  Books  and  Libraries  and 
OTHER  PaI'ERS.  By  . Lillies  Russell  Lowell.  Boston  and  New' York :  Hough¬ 
ton,  .MilHin  &  Co.  Single  numbers  15  cents.  Yearly  Subscription  (6  num¬ 
bers)  90  cents. 

Cassell  National  Library.  No.  154.  Cymbeline.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
No.  1.55.  Holy  Living.  By  Jeremy  .laylor,  1).  I).  V'ol.  1.  No.  15t!.  Plu¬ 
tarch's  Lives  of  Numa,  Sertorius,  and  Eumenes.  10  cents  each. 


MA  GA  ZIXES  RE  CEI J  ED. 

Scribner's  Magazine  imblished  inoiitlily  by  Cbiirles  Scribner’s  Sons,  is  edited  by  Edward 

L.  BurlinKnine,  assisted  by  Roliert  BridKes,  New  York.  The  price  is  25  cents  a  copy. - 

Harper's  Neir  Monthly  Magazine  is  ]>ublislic(i  by  Harper  Brotbers,  New  York,  ft.OO. 
Dr.  Henry  .Mills  Alden  lias  coiulucted  tlie  editorial  ilepartuient  of  tliis  miu^azine  for 
twenty  years.  Associated  with  lilm  on  the  ciiitoiial  staff  are  Robert  R.  Sinclair,  George 
William  Curtis,  who  conducts  tlie  “  easy  cliair  ”  tiepartment ;  AV.  D.  Howells,  “e<litor’s 
study  ”  department,  and  Cliarles  Dudley  Warner,  and  .).  K.  Bangs,  “the  drawer  "de¬ 
partment. - The  Atlantic  Monthly  under  the  cliarge  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  is  publislied 

by  Houglitun,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  tl.OO  a  year. - Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Suntlay 

Magazine  is  edited  by  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  1).  I>.,  and  published  by  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie, 

New  York.  i|2.5()  a  year;  2.'>  cents  a  number. - Lend  a  Hand,  a  Record  of  Progress  and 

Journal  of  Good  Citlzenslilp,  is  edited  by  Eilwani  Everett  Hale,  I).  D.,  and  publislied 
by  J.  Stillman  Smith  &  Co.,  Boston.  #2.(Ntayear;  single  numbers  20  cents. - The  An¬ 

dover  Review  is  edited  by  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  William  .1.  Tucker,  ,1.  W.  Cburchlll,  George 
Harris,  Edward  Y'.  Hincks,  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  $4.00  a 

year;  35  cents  a  number. - Magazine  of  American  History,  edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Lamb,  New  York.  Price,  $5.00  a  year;  .50  cents  a  number. -  IFide  ..4 iruFe,  edited  by 

Charles  Stuart  Pratt  and  Ella  Farman  Pratt,  publislied  liy  D.  Lothrop  Co  ,  Boston.  $2.00 

a  year;  20  cents  a  copy. - X or th  American  Review  is  edited  by  Alien  Tliomdike  Rice, 

New  York.  15.01'  per  annuiii ;  single  nuinliers  .50  cents. - Popular  Science  Monthly,  edited 

by  W.  .1.  Youmans,  and  publislied  by  I).  Aiipleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $5.('0  a  year;  single 

numbers  .50  cents. - The  Chautauguan,  edited  by  Theodore  L.  Flood,  1).  I).,  .Meadville, 

Pa.  $1.50. - Rel/oril's  Magazine,  edited  by  l)onn  Platt,  published  by  Belfonl  Clarke  A 

Co.,  New  York.  25  cents.——  Treasure  Trove,  edited  by  Wolstan  Dixey  and  Alice  M.  Kel¬ 
logg,  published  by  the  'Treasure  Trove  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00  a  year. - Journal  of  Peda- 
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gogy,  edited  by  J.  P.  Gordj’,  C.  W.  Super,  and  Albert  Leonard,  publi^bed  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

$1  .00  a  year. - The  Sanitarian,  edited  by  A.  N.  Bell,  T.  P.  Corbally,  and  Harry  Kent 

Bell,  New  York.  $4.00  a  year. - The  American  Aniiguarian  and  OrientalJouriml,  edited 

by  S.  D.  Peet,  Mendon,  III.  $4.00  per  annum. - Blackwood’*  Edinburg  Magazine,  New 

York,  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.  $.3.00  a  year. - LippincotV*  Monthly  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  2.5  cents. - Keic  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 

rieir,  William  L.  Kingsley,  Proprietor,  New  Haven.  $.3.00  a  year. - The  Century  I lluxtrated 

.Wo^aslne,  published  by  the  Centurj’Co.,Union  Square,  New  York.  $4.00aycar. - Castell’* 

Family  Magazine.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  15  cents. -  The  Rocky  Mountain  Maga¬ 
zine,  George  J.  Blakely,  Managing  Editor,  Pueblo,  Col.  $2.00. - The  Xorthwe*t  Maga 

zine,  St.  Paul  Mid-Winter  number,  St.  Paul.  Price,  25  cents. - The  Bates  Student,  \m\>. 

lisbed  by  the  class  of  ’89,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. - The  Universal  Tinker  and 

Amateur’s  Assistant,  Ho<igson  &  Barwood,  publishers.  New  York.  $1.00  per  year. - The 

PAreno/oy»c«/,/oMrnn/,  Science  of  Health.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  publishers,  New  York.  $1.50 

a  year. - lotca  Historical  Record,  published  (juarterly  by  the  State  Historical  Society  at 

Iowa  City. - Literature,  published  by  .John  B.  Ahlen,  New  York.  50  cents  a  year _ 

Poet-Lore,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  Browning  and  the  Comparative 
Study  of  Literature.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  publislied  by 

J.  B.  Llpplnc<»ttCo.,  Philadelphia,  $2. .50. - The  lYriter,  a  monthly  magazine  for  literary 

workers.  $1.00. - Literary  Xews,  an  ecleetic  review  of  eurrent  literature.  New  York. 

$1  .00. - The  Association  Xotes,  Providence,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Winter  number. - The  PUluca- 

tional  Record,  Madras:  printed  at  the  -M.  E.  Mission  Press. - The  Orerlaml  Monthly,  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  $4.00. - The  Critic  for  February  23<l  is  made  particularly 

interesting  to  students  of  American  Literature,  Modern  American  I)i))lomacy,  and 
recent  political  events  in  tlds  country  in  that  it  is  a  Lowell  Birthday  Number.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Princeton,  N.  .1.,  Prof.  W.  1).  Whitney,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  .John  G.  Wldttier,  Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  F’rank  It.  Stockton,  Edmund  C. 
Stedman,  President  Patten,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Francis  Parkman,  Lucy  Larcom,  Dr. 
Holmes,  T.  W.  Higginson,  E.  E.  Hale,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  .John  Fiske,  Etlwanl  Eggleston, 
George  William  Curtis,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  and  as  many  others  of  equal  <listinetion. 
On  Febniary  22d  .James  Ru.S8ell  Lowell  was  70  years  old. 


SC//0  OL  REPOR  TS  RE  CEI VED. 

Report  of  the  Town  of  Chelmsfonl,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee,  City  of 

Newburyport,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee, town  of  Woburn,  Mass. - 

Report  of  the  School  Committee,  town  of  Cohasset,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  town  of  Wellesley,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee,*towii  of  Wakefield, 

Mass. - Report  of  tlie  .School  Committee,  city  of  Fitchburg,  Muss. - Report  of  the 

Public  SchoolsV>f  Springfield,  111. - Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Brock. 

ton.  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Salisbury,  Mass. - Report  of  the 

School  Committee  of  North  Andover,  Muss. - Reporbof  the  Board  of  Educutien,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. - Reports  of  the  town  of  Weston,  .Mass. - Manual  of  the  Board  of  Eduea- 

tion,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. - Report  of  the  School  Committee,  Salem,  Mass.  Rejiort  of 

the  town  Officers  and  School  CoTiimlttee  of  North  Reading,  Mass. - Report  of  the 

School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Northampton.  Mass. - Report  of  tlie  School  Cora- 

mittee  of  Foxborough,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee  and  Sui>erlntend- 

ent  of  Schools  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Comiidttee  of 

the  town  of  Belmont,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass. - Report  of  tiie  School  Committee  of  Springflehl,  Mass. - Report  of  the 

School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Hingham,  Mass. - Report  of  the  School  Committee 

of  the  town  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. - Report  of  the  Scliool  Committee  of  the  town 

of  Hopedale,  Mass. - Report  of  tlie  Selectmen,  School  Committee,  etc.,  of  the  town  of 

Seituate,  Mass. - Report  of  the  Town  Officersof  Ashland,  .Mass. - Report  of  the  Town 

Officers  of  Medway,  .Muss. - Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Houston,  Texas. - Pub¬ 
lic  School  Manual,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. - Catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School,  Sixth  District,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


